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Editorial Comment 


Merit Rating 


You want to be a better teacher? You will find 
suggestions for growth in the report on the effects 
of teaching on teachers. The tips on good teaching 
in the salary schedules taking account of merit 
can help you. 

It happened that your Editor sat in a C.I.O. 
teachers union in New York City at the time the 
New York legislature was considering its salary 
bill. Sentiment there expressed was strongly 
against the proposal for salaries conditioned upon 
“merit rating.” The plan had been tried in New 
York City, they said, and they regarded it as a 
failure. The system was used by administrators 
to cow teachers, speakers said, and only boot- 
licking persons were given raises. 

From another chapter in our experience, we re- 
member a good man in Mississippi who was fired 
from his superintendency when he tried to reward 
teaching merit by differential salary increases. 
There is reason for inclusion of all parties affected 
in the making of such a salary schedule. 

Reforms seldom come from within a profes- 
sion. The bill in New York was passed against the 
opposition of teachers. Here is food for thought. 


Initiation Ritual 


This summer we asked the dean of a school of 
education why he added to his heavy professional 
chores his labors for Phi Delta Kappa. He gave 
us several reasons. The first reason was that the 
ritual of initiation expressed so beautifully the 
ideals of public education it left a lasting effect 
upon the initiate, to enrich his professional life. 

We know what he meant, because our experi- 
ence was like that. The ritual work of the initia- 
tion was faithfully carried out by people whom I 
tespected. Since that time, and more especially 
since joining the national staff a couple of years 
ago, it has been my privilege to visit several chap- 
ters at the times of initiation. In that personal ex- 
perience, top honors would go to the Alpha Chap- 
ter at the University of Indiana. On one or two oc- 
casions, the initiation has been such that we felt 
candidates were being cheated. As given, that 
hour could leave no lasting impression for good. 


The experience of our executive secretary has 
been wider than mine. Discussing the matter with 
him, we are interested to learn his conclusions. He 
goes so far as to say that sloppy work in the initia- 
tion is almost invariably a sign of a poor chapter. 
He tells me of the initiation in one chapter, where 
men vied with each other in telling dirty stories for 
the biggest laugh. Within a year or two that chap- 
ter was in financial difficulties and otherwise in- 
efficient. He says that he has come to the place 
that he feels he does the fraternity an injustice by 
not recommending revocation of the chapter char- 
ter when he observes such a situation. The chap- 
ter which is working at that level is making no 
positive contribution to the good of education 
either on its campus or elsewhere. 

There is a prospect that some 3,000 men will be 
initiated in Phi Delta Kappa this year, the largest 
number ever initiated in such a period. We hope 
that every one of these 3,000 men will find in the 
ritual of initiation into Phi Delta Kappa an in- 
spiring experience, orienting the member for a 
lifetime of service in public education. In such 
circumstances, the initiation is an inspiration to 
every person present. There is a reason why many 
men attend the initiation ceremony who fail to 
show up at other meetings of the chapter. 


Safety for Patrols 


There is a lag between experience-gained 
knowledge, and its application. We were im- 
pressed with the fact once again as we heard re- 
ports in the National Safety Congress. Many 
schools still use school patrols in attempted con- 
trol of automobile traffic. They do so against rules 
established by experience. Here, for example, is 
a quotation from the ‘Standard Rules for the Op- 
eration of School Safety Patrols’: 


The function of the school safety patrol is to instruct, 
direct, and control the members of the student body in 
crossing the streets at or near schools. Patrols should 
not be charged with the responsibility of directing 
vehicular traffic, nor be allowed to do so... . 


Note the line which your Editor has italicized. 


Another section of the rules require that the patrol 
member should stand on the curb, not in the street. 
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Effects of Teaching on Teachers 


By GEORGE W. HARTMAN 


NE of the proper grounds for vocational 
choice is the long-term effect of a career 
upon the personality traits of those engaged there- 
in. Does following a certain occupation contrib- 
ute to making one the kind of human being one 
wishes to become? Are the real or apparent ad- 
vantages of some pursuits offset by probable dis- 
advantages in terms of an ultimately undesirable 
transformation in behavior? Or does a converse 
set of relations hold? 


The Teacher Stereotype 


These are subtle but fundamental problems 
which have usually been handled without the sup- 
port of even simple statistical data to reinforce 
unsystematized observations and random judg- 
ments. How correct, in frequency terms, is that 
popular opinion (as recorded by Webster’s Un- 
abridged) which defines schoolteacherly as ‘‘for- 
mal or reserved, precise and trim’? Other diction- 
aty entries suggest that “obedience to authority 
even in petty details” and ‘‘forcing or intimidating 
into a dull regularity or consistency” are conven- 
tional attributes enshrined in literature and folk- 
lore of those pedagogues in whom some dubious 
habitual reactions have become both typical and 
permanent. 

Are these familiar stereotypes wholly untrue or 
do they in some loose measure correctly report 
the direction of the changes which the nature of 
classroom work seems to impose upon those who 
pursue it? Do some conspicuous qualities reflect 
special adaptive responses required by the de- 
mands of the profession? 


Occupations Affect Personality 


James certainly thought so, for in his famous 
chapter on “Habit” (Principle of Psychology, Vol. 
I, p. 121) he wrote: “Already at the age of 25 you 
see the professional mannerism settling down on 
the young commercial traveler, on the young doc- 
tor, on the young minister, on the young counselor- 
at-law. You see the little lines of cleavage running 
through the character, the tricks of thought, the 


* George W. Hartmann is Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Teachers College, Co. 
lumbia University, New York 27. He is 4 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


prejudices, the ways of the ‘shop,’ in a word, from 
which the man can by-and-by no more escape than 
his coat-sleeve can suddenly fall into a new set of 
folds.” Imitation and conformity may complicate 
the explanation, but it is a reasonable assumption 
that the social role of the teacher affects the way 
his interpersonal relations are managed. 

Occasionally one encounters some promising 
young student who, when asked if he is seriously 
considering teaching as a life work, remarks that 
he would like to do so since all his interests point 
that way, but that he is afraid of eventually be 
coming like some of the less admirable instructors 
he has had. He fears he will turn into a stuffy, dull, 
narrow-minded, hypercritical, effeminate, queru- 
lous routinist—and that only such individuals are 
temperamentally adjusted to the confining norms 
found in a scholastic environment. The girl fears 
she will be limiting her opportunities for a suitable 
marriage if she teaches and she recoils from the 
sorry image of the Old Maid she foresees—a piti- 
able repressed, taut, intolerant, and emotionally- 
warped creature, made such by the concomitants 
of a job which does not permit the satisfaction of 
more fundamental life needs. 

The general picture sometimes envisioned is 
that of a chronically frustrated organism denied 
real self-expression and forced by circumstances 
or deficient capacity to master them to accommo- 
date to some low-level or second-best situation. In 
addition to sharing all the well-known defects of 
the bureaucrat or lesser public official, the mature 
school teacher who never becomes an administrator 
is further allegedly handicapped by the awareness 
that sociologically or institutionally he is a “cull” 
or “reject” in an organization where he is doomed 
to play a subordinate and mechanical role. No 
normally ambitious, “‘masculine,” or assertive per 
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EFFECTS OF TEACHING ON TEACHERS 


son could feel comfortable with such a prospect 
before him. The teacher is psychologically pre- 
vented from achieving full adult status by the fact 
that so much of his waking life is spent dealing 
with immature minds; as a result of insufficient 
contact with “equals” he exhibits a certain “‘ar- 
rested development” or naiveté by the standards of 
a harsher competitive world. 


As We See Ourselves 


There is little doubt that this is what a repre- 
sentative teacher often looks like to his more pre- 
tentious critics, i.e., those who hold vantage-points 
of greater prestige in the culture. But just what is 
he like in his own eyes? Do teachers themselves by 
their own self-reports confirm or refute the sorry 
and unflattering sketch outlined above? Do they 
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recognize in their own conduct definite features 
for which not (1) the passage of time or (2) their 
original predispositions but (3) the inherent na- 
ture of their vocational activities under existing 
conditions is responsible? 

Some light on this issue appears in the material 
presented in condensed form below. Table I orders 
data secured from 110 experienced teachers en- 
gaged in graduate professional study at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. None of the re- 
spondents had less than one-half year of school 
service or more than 31 years; the median was five 
full years. They were asked to contribute to this 
self-study of the “effects of participation in teach- 
ing upon teachers as persons” by answering anony- 
mously a basic questionnaire beginning ‘“‘Compar- 
ing yourself with what you were when you began 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS ATTRIBUTING SPECIFIC CHANGES IN THEMSELVES TO TEACHING (N =110 
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teaching, and in the light of an apparent growth 
trend or direction in your development, do you 
feel you are now in any degree MORE . . .” fol- 
lowed by the list of 26 behavior symptoms worded 
as in Table I. 


Teaching Improves Personality 


The overwhelming and clear-cut general im- 
pression one derives from this tabulation is that 
these teachers as a whole emphatically insist that 
most of the changes noticeable are heavily on the 
side of improvement. They feel they have be- 
come better in various important respects, al- 
though a minority admits the acquisition of un- 
desirable traits. 

The reader will notice that Items 1 to 10 inclu- 
sive and 24 and 25 refer to a cluster of 13 “nega- 
tive’’ qualities, i.e., behavior which the ideal citi- 
zen and the ideal teacher would probably not 
exhibit. Items 11 to 23 inclusive and 26, on the 
contrary, are 13 “‘positive”’ virtues which it seems 
right to assume most folks prefer to have present 
in others and in themselves. The ‘‘average’’ of the 
first batch of “yes’’ answers is 15.9 per cent, 
ranging from 2.7 per cent to 33.6 per cent; the 
mean of the second affirmatives is 65.9 per cent, 
ranging from 48.2 per cent to 87.3 per cent, show- 
ing no “overlap” between the two groupings. By 
this simple criterion roughly two-thirds of these 
teachers insist that they have gained in personality 
assets, one-sixth acknowledge they have accumu- 
lated liabilities in this area, and the remainder just 
don’t know. Of course, the gains and losses are 
not evenly distributed for all traits so that a de- 
tailed examination must be resorted to if greater 
precision of interpretation is to result. 

It does seem significant that about one teacher 
in four feels he has become more ‘“‘tense, nervous, 
or anxious,”” more irritable, and more competitive- 
minded. Is this indicative of some characteristic 
occupational disease and a reflection of inade- 
quate conditions of work? One in eight has grown 
bitterer and less happy; one in ten is more selfish; 
one in twelve is more hypocritical or snobbish; one 
in six feels more inferior; and apparently one in 
three is now more domineering and drawn to 
“money or power.” Only a vanishing proportion 
of one in thirty become unfair or jealous. One 
could re-write these relations emphasizing the 
complementary fractions, but since complacency 
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might be furthered thereby, it seems best to state 
them in this form. 

On the other hand, five out of eight have grown 
more cheerful; five out of six are kinder, more 
democratic, and more tolerant; six in ten are more 
diligent, original, and insightful about public af- 
fairs; two out of three believe they are more honest 
and efficient; half consider themselves more hu- 
morous, courageous and enthusiastic (a third say 
less so); and seven in eight have increased their 
conviction of the worth of education and their 
specialty. 

Perhaps it is easier to point to advances than to 
retreats, particularly in view of the possible dif- 
ferential “‘valence” or appeal of the words and 
phrases in each opposed group of qualities; but 
even the most generous correction for this tendency 
will have little probability of reversing these find- 
ings. So far as people in whom certain detectible 
mental, emotional, and “‘character’’ alterations oc- 
cur are competent to report on them, the evidence 
is clear that teaching normally weakens unpleasant 
characteristics and strengthens agreeable ones. In- 
deed, since teaching aims to do just this with pu- 
pils, why is it surprising that the living vehicle of 
instruction, viz., the teacher himself, should also 
be transformed for the better by the very process 
in which he is engaged? The physician is cured or 
at least made healthier by much the same hygienic 
ministrations prescribed for his patients. 


Gains and Losses 


In order to cover fully the areas in which petti- 
nent changes might have occurred, these same 
teachers were also asked to give their “free” re- 
sponses to the following paired questions: 

(1) In what major or minor ways do you be- 
lieve your personality has been improved as a spe- 
cific consequence of following the teaching career? 
Itemize carefully and disregard changes that might 
have occurred merely from growing older. 

(2) In what ways do you consider your quality 
as a human being to have deteriorated as a result 
of engaging in this vocation? Specify whatever 
would be losses regardless of the occupation of 
position in life you might otherwise have adopted. 

The responses supplied to this stimulation may 
best be considered as addenda to the main tabular 
data given above. One or more persons stressed 
some combination of the following gains, stated in 
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terms of more: sympathy, security, identification 
with a purpose, psychological understanding, 
poise and capacity to address individuals and 
groups, confidence, stability, adequacy, self-esteem 
and self-reliance, orderly and systematic, responsi- 
ble, appreciation of group action, objective, real- 
istic, thorough, skill and selectivity, pleasing, con- 
tinuous growth. Several emphasized that they had 
become /ess prejudiced, less arbitrary and critical. 

On the side of the /osses, the most frequently 
volunteered comment was that there had been 
none! This contrasts with the lack of any positive 
assertion that no gains had occurred. Most teach- 
ets, however, did mention some pattern of un- 
wanted changes, such as: fewer social contacts, ex- 
cessive routine and sense of being in a rut, loss of 
energy or strength with a sense of weariness, too 
specialized and unbalanced a life, excluded from 
real adult life by dwelling too much in the child’s 
world, too “goody-goody,” partisanship, doubt of 
most people’s ability to contribute to the progress 
of democracy, loss of the casual approach to prob- 
lems, too conservative, provincial narrowing of in- 
terests, compromises with mediocrity, too exacting 
in unimportant details, overcautious with dimin- 
ished forcefulness, general uneasiness, loss of im- 
agination, contentment gone, afraid to oppose “‘su- 
periors,”” limited opportunities, health affected by 
long hours and strain of miscellaneous extra du- 
ties, approval and applause too readily won, “‘let 
someone else do it,’’ hard to be constantly setting 
an example, addition to foolish and peculiar 
things lack of local recognition, loss of faith in 
human nature, compulsion to discipline, a dis- 
trust of cheaters in high authority, i.e., “verbal 
savers save only themselves,” etc. 

Although this over-all qualitative judgment is 
highly impressionistic, one could hardly avoid 
sensing that while fewer teachers reported losses, 
they did so with a greater expressive intensity and 
apparent affective depth than the majority who 
listed gains. This probable quantitative factor im- 
plies, e.g., that one may be forced to weight pro- 
portionately more the minority who become more 
“ill-tempered” (cf. item 6 in Table I) than the 
great majority who grew more confident of the 
value of education (item 26). 

Our data also strongly suggest that the more 
experienced and maturer teachers appear to be- 
come more cognizant of personality losses than 
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those still “fresh at the game.” Separate tabula- 
tions were made of the three easily distinguishable 
and approximately equal groups of respondents 
within the original body of 110, viz., 

Group I—35 teachers reporting one-half year 

to three years of experience; 

Group II—38 teachers reporting four to seven 

years of experience; 

Group III—37 teachers reporting eight and 

more years of experience. 
These entries appear under the corresponding cap- 
tions in the master table above and permit a finer 
analysis of the apparent changes with time. 

Symptomatic of a trend may be the fact that 
none of the educators in Groups I and II mention 
becoming more “‘jealous or envious,” but 8.3 per 
cent of the older pedagogues in Group III admit 
this (item 3). The more mature ones also appear 
more frustrated (item 4) and more selfish (item 
5). The serious steady staircase rise in “‘hypoc- 
risy”’ (item 7) from 0 per cent in Group I through 
7.9 per cent in Group II to 16.2 per cent in Group 
III is quite striking. Conceit and bossiness also 
jump with the oldest group (items 8, 9, and 10). 
Inferiority feelings are high with the youngest 
group, drop with the intermediate one, and again 
become more pronounced than ever with the old- 
est one (item 11). There is also a steady rise in 
the frequency of competitive feelings with years 
(item 24), a sharp drop in creativity (item 21), 
and a precipitous and lamentable decline in en- 
thusiasm (item 19) not wholly attributable to a 
fading of youthful vigor. The older group is also 
less courageous and sacrificial (item 17), which 
may represent an increasing ‘“‘prudence” and un- 
willingness to take risks. 

Against this sobering array of losses, just two 
noticeable and valuable gains are registered—the 
older teachers evidently become kinder (item 13) 
and more patient (item 20). 

This picture of increasing personality losses 
with time spent in the profession is confirmed by 
the trend of the percentage means for the 13 
“good” and 13 “bad” traits when separately com- 
puted for the three age groups: 


Bad” Means 
Group I 13.2% 
Group II 12.1 
Group III 20.8 


“Good” Means 
65.5% 
69.4 
63.8 
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While the average differences here are not 
marked and inevitably obscure some of the more 
dramatic changes in specific qualities, they are in 
accord with the general impression conveyed by 
these records. 

Summary 


To summarize: Most persons who earn their 
livings by teaching are convinced that whatever 
personality changes have occurred in themselves 
as a result of this work are preponderantly bene- 
ficial. In their own eyes, teaching has made them 
better human beings—a form of psychic income 
or vocational ‘‘compensation” seldom emphasized 
although probably recognized in comparing this 
career with others. Yet they are aware of definite 
“character hazards” which the members of the pro- 
fession must run and which show a tendency to in- 
crease the longer one remains an educator. About 
one teacher in eight who has taught 7 years or less 
finds his undesirable traits enlarging, but one in 
five who has taught 8 or more years makes this 
observation. 

It is regrettable that no comparable information 
about similar personality modifications in physi- 
cians, lawyers, engineers, businessmen, etc., exists. 
Yet what the Self becomes is surely as legitimate 
and civilized a criterion of “success” or “failure” 
as other more obvious and popular measures. By 
this neglected yardstick the relative prospects of 
the beginning teacher seem very favorable indeed. 


Short Story Contest 


As one effort in interpreting the educational 
profession to the general public, Phi Delta Kappa, 
through its Committee on Teacher Recruitment, 
announces a short story contest, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The story may or may not be based on fact, 
but it must give an authentic picture of some phase 
of the life of a public school teacher. 

2. Any writer anywhere is eligible to enter a 
story or stories in the contest. 

3. The principal character in the story must be 
a man. 

4. The first prize story will be awarded $100, 
the second prize story $50. Other stories judged 
worthy of publication will be awarded prizes of 
$25 each. Prize winning stories will be published 
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in THE PH! DELTA KAPPAN in May, 1948, of 
later. The right is reserved to reject all stories, 
should it be the judgment of the committee that 
none of the stories succeed in fulfilling the pur. 
pose of the contest. 

5. The stories will be judged by a panel of three 
judges, including— 

Wilbur Schramm, Chairman. He is Director of 
the Institute of Communications Research, Dj- 
rector of the University Press, and Assistant to the 
President, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, 
Addicts to the Saturday Evening Post may remem- 
ber his stories therein. His ““Wind Wagon Smith 
and Other Stories” is being published this fall by 
Harcourt Brace at $3.00. 

William G. Carr. He is Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Education Association, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, Executive Secretary of the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. The short story contest was his 
idea. 

John C. Whinnery. He is Superintendent of 
Schools, Montebello, California, and a member 
of the Phi Delta Kappa National Commission on 
Teacher Recruitment. 

The decision of the judges will be final. 

6. The stories must run within 2,000-4,000 
word limits. 

7. Stories must be mailed by January 31, 1948. 
Authors will be given a report by March 15, 1948. 
Prize-winning stories will be published in THE 
Put DELTA KaPPAN in May, 1948, or later. Other 
stories will be returned to the authors. 

8. The stories will be judged upon their inter- 
est as stories and their effectiveness in interpreting 
the life of the teacher to the public. 

9. Entries in the contest should be addressed to 


The Phi Delta Kappan 
Short Story Contest 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 


Everybody has at least one story in him, out 
of his own experience or that of friends. What 
was your best, your worst moment in teaching? Put 
them in a story! Why did you choose teaching, why 
stick at it? There is a story in you! Tell that story, 
help people understand better the teacher and his 
services to society. You will make a contribu 
tion to the profession beyond any prize. 











Research in Citizenship Education 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


NEW title in its fifteen-topic cycle of reviews 
A is presented in the October 1947 Review of 
Educational Research entitled ‘‘Education for Citi- 
zenship.” Previously this area of study was in- 
cluded in the issue on ‘““General Education: For 
Work and for Citizenship.’”” However, this time 
the Editorial Board decided to divide the material 
embraced in that topic and instructed a committee 
to review the research of general education, social 
studies, trends in social education, and such 
branches of adult education as pertain to social 
studies, intercultural education, international 
understanding, and civic-political education sep- 
arately under the new topic. This the committee 
has done in a short, effective treatment. 

The chairman of the Research Association's com- 
mittee which prepared the issue was Howard Y. 
McClusky. He wrote the fourth chapter on ‘Adult 
Education for Citizenship.” Karl Bigelow wrote 
the first chapter on “General Education.” The 
chapter on “Intergroup Education” was written by 
Lloyd Allen Cook. Chapter III, written by Roy A. 
Price, Richard W. Burkhardt, and Victor Minotti, 
deals with ‘“The Social Studies.” 


General Education 


Bigelow’s analysis of the research in general 
education does not yield any significant generaliza- 
tions with respect to trends nor does it point to any 
particularly surprising new developments. But it 
does a good job of summarizing the important 
writings of the past triennium and one may draw 
some inferences from his analysis of these ma- 
terials. 

Noted in Chapter I of the Review are the fol- 
lowing important studies: the American Council’s 
report entitled ‘‘A Design for General Education,” 
which was focussed principally on education in the 
armed forces and at the college level; the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission’s report called “‘Educa- 
tion for all American Y outh,” concerned primarily 
with secondary education; and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Committee Report called “General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society,’ which was concerned with 


* Arnold E. Joyal is Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


both secondary and college levels. These reports 
are appraised and their important contributions 
are noted. Bigelow says that the courses in gen- 
eral education recommended by the American 
Council were a blend of the conventional and the 
functional but that the Policies Commission’s re- 
port went much further in the direction of func- 
tionalism and integration in suggesting a “com- 
mon learnings” course continuous through grades 
ten to fourteen. In contrast with both of these pro- 
posals, however, was the Harvard report which 
advocated a divisional plan at the college level 
with at least one general course to be taken in 
each of the fields of the natural sciences, the so- 
cial sciences, and the humanities, and three more 
to be selected at will from among these areas. 
Furthermore, the Harvard plan urged that general 
education be called on throughout all four college 
years, not concentrated in the first two years as 
has been customarily suggested. But, according to 
Bigelow, the Harvard report “inclined to the tak- 
ing of moderate positions” on most of the matters 
it explored at both high school and college levels. 

Tbe views and suggestions of several authori- 
ties on the subject are noted, among them Presi- 
dents Conant and Hutchins. Set forth in the chap- 
ter are brief comments on particular college pro- 
grams, for example, Antioch, Bennington, Steph- 
ens, and Pasadena Junior College. Also reviewed 
are several analyses of the purposes of general edu- 
cation, particularly those of five joint committees 
established by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1944, 

The Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council showed marked interest in gen- 

* This review of the October 1947 issue of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, by Arnold E. Joyal, Associate Editor of the 
Review, is presented as a cooperative effort of the Committee on 
Research and Program of Phi ita Kappa and the Editorial Board 


of the American Educational Research Association. Such re- 
views appear in the Pu1 Deira Kappan five times a year. 
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eral education as it related to teacher education. 
Bigelow says that it “concluded that at least three- 
eighths of the undergraduate preparation of teach- 
ers should be aimed primarily at the objectives of 
general education” and that, among other requi- 
sites, it should be spread throughout the four-year 
program. However, one writer noted the chief ob- 
stacle to the development of these general courses 
was the shortage of college teachers prepared to 
offer such instruction. 

Interest in the field of general education is 
increasing. A new Journal of General Education 
appeared in October 1946, published by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and the American Council has an- 
nounced the early publication of the Cooperative 
Study of General Education. Yet, although the 
period under review gives evidence of the mount- 
ing concern for general education, it must be ob- 
served that as yet little research has been completed. 
The writings of the past three years have been very 
largely philosophical. Until general education has 
become widely established it is unlikely that much 
true research will be developed. 


Intergroup Education 


“Intergroup education” is a new term. It em- 
braces a literature which is badly confused in aims 
and practices. But it is an important topic, says 
Lloyd Allen Cook, and “beneath this world of 
words one senses the great vitality of this newest 
era in social education, a growing desire over the 
nation to make inquiries . . . and at times to 
pause long enough to appraise results.’” Except for 
one brief overview in the February 1946 issue, 
there has been no review of this field of study in 
the Review perhaps because most studies can best 
be defined as ‘‘action research” to further a par- 
ticular program. Certainly most of them are not 
research in its technical sense. 

There are five “mainline interests’ in inter- 
group education according to Cook, as follows: 
(a) agencies, conferences, leagues, and bureaus; 
(b) schools, colleges, and adult education; (c) 
church departments; (d) mayor’s councils on de- 
mocracy; and (e) state education departments, 
commissions, and committees. Aside from one- 
group concern (for example, creed or race) versus 
an inclusive concern, the above bodies seem to dif- 
fer mainly in language patterns. Underneath, all 
are interested in democratic relations and full citi- 


zen rights, and in indoctrinating youth along these 
lines. 

Two new leads provide points of departure for 
many specific studies of majority-minority group 
relations. One is the approach of the Swedish so- 
cial economist, Myrdal, and his associates, who te- 
gard race relations to be a moral issue. The second 
lead which, by the way, is far more productive of 
research, is the so-called “‘caste-class hypothesis” 
advanced by Warner. These two approaches are 
surveyed by the reviewer and their implications 
for research are explained. Several studies are te- 
viewed which are designed to apply these points of 
view to child rearing. Among others are studies by 
Davis, Havighurst, Anderson, and Cook. From 
such studies one can learn, for example, how 
groups get started, enlist a following, define roles, 
enforce discipline, and maintain morale. 

What prejudice is, what causes it, and how it can 
be controlled have been objects of much research. 
Several studies which deal with this problem are 
noted. A study by Horowitz, for example, found 
a definite color bias in the minds of kindergarten 
children and one by Metzer found ethnic antipa- 
thies well formed by the fifth grade. But Cook 
points out that research has not yet yielded many 
definite answers to the difficult problems and ques- 
tions, although there are some encouraging studies. 
One rather exhaustive review by Rose called 
“Studies in the Reduction of Prejudice” indicated 
that ethnic attitudes at the college level, while 
deep-rooted and tenacious, can be changed by col- 
lege instruction. 

Cook points out, too, that research seems to 
indicate that while some schools and colleges are 
more or less aligned with the nation’s caste-class 
order, others are working vigorously to reduce 
ethnic tensions and to democratize school life. Re 
search techniques are being developed which can 
indicate a school’s true role in community life; it 
is no longer necessary to speculate as to just what 
the school is doing. There are several interesting 
studies reported in this area which, while not con- 
clusive, are certainly extremely suggestive. Two of 
the studies of note are Warner's “Who Shall be 
Educated?” and Davis and Dollard’s “Children of 
Bondage.” 

Intergroup education has become big business; 
at last count there were 150 community organiza 
tions of various kinds at work in the Nation. Re 
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search on intergroup education should be able to 
analyze the effects of these great efforts on individ- 
uals and communities and, in so far as possible, 
to assist agencies to achieve their goals. It is an 
enormous task; research has a tremendous re- 


sponsibility in this area. 
The Social Studies 


Strictly interpreted, research in the field of the 
teaching of citizenship is almost non-existent. Yet 
there is great need for analysis and appraisal. The 

est for social wisdom demands insights derived 
from philosophical considerations. These must be 
value judgments concerning human relationships. 
Since appraisal is essential despite difficulties, nu- 
merous attempts have been made to evaluate the 
social studies curriculum, procedures, and out- 
comes. Some of these studies are very helpful. 

The following are findings relating to the social 
studies curriculum. Traditional history courses in 
high school are being replaced with a one-year 
world history course and with courses in Prob- 
lems of Democracy. There is an increased emphasis 
on Latin America, the Fart East, and Russia; and 
on global geography and Intercultural Relations. 
One writer found that smaller schools gave greater 
attention to social studies than larger schools and 
that there seems to be a tendency to give students 
of lesser ability relatively greater amounts of time 
in social studies. 

Community and regional resources received sig- 
nificant emphasis in literature. Six studies reported 
were devoted to student achievements, attitudes, 
and opinions on social studies. A number of others 
were concerned with the learning situation in so- 
cial studies classes, particularly pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships and pupils interests. Considerable evi- 
dence is available on the question of how the high 
school student spends his time, what he reads, 
what movies he likes, etc. Space does not permit 
a report; the reader is referred to the Review. 

In the field of teacher education, the authors 
teport several significant studies. One such report 
pointed to the fact that geography courses for 
teachers are increasing in popularity. Another indi- 
cated that colleges in metropolitan areas have a dis- 
tinct advantage in preparing teachers so far as 
intergroup education is concerned. A study by 
Landsittel showed the alleged needs of secondary 
school social studies teachers and also made recom- 
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mendations as to their major needs in graduate 
be Adult Education for Citizenship 

McClusky, in introducing his chapter on Adult 
Education, points to the overwhelming need for 
the education of adults for citizenship. “Practi- 
cally every major issue of current domestic and in- 
ternational affairs has arisen since the majority of 
adults left school,” he says. ‘“Yet the education of 
adults for citizenship has received scant attention.” 
There is, however, “an apparent ferment abroad 
which is already promising a partial correction of 
this neglect.” 

As in so many areas within this general field, 
much of the research is marginal. McClusky cites 
public opinion as an example, noting the work of 
several agencies such as the “Barometer of Public 
Attitudes” produced by the Psychological Corpora- 
tion of America. He states that the two most im- 
portant books in this field are Blankenship’s How 
to Conduct Consumer and Opinion Research and 
Cantril’s Gauging Public Opinion. 

Several studies of participation of adults in civic 
and educational activities are reported. The psycho- 
logical component of participation was studied by 
Allport, and Kaplan made an analysis of partici- 
pation of some 5000 adults in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. Incidentally, one interesting finding in 
Springfield was that in all cases there was a high 
correlation between participation and socio-eco- 
nomic status. 

McClusky points out that ‘“‘one of the highest 
forms of civic behavior is the examination by the 
adult of the circumstances which condition the 
style and level of his living.” He says that two 
superior examples of this type of study are the 
Citizen Fact-Finding Committee’s report called 
“Georgia in Fact and Figures” and an occupational 
inventory in Cuyahoga, Ohio, made by the Welfare 
Federation of Cleveland. These two studies are ex- 
amples of competent research conducted jointly by 
lay and professional adult leaders, which demon- 
strates, says the reviewer, that under competent 
leadership the layman may be a productive re- 
search worker. Other notable studies in community 
self-help have been conducted in Kentucky, Mon- 
tana, New York, New Mexico, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. Each of these studies is surveyed briefly 
in the Review but, again, space does not permit de- 
tails in this article. 





Merit Rating in a Salary Schedule 


By P. L. EWING 


HE. Alton Community Consolidated School 

District Number 151, Madison County, IlIli- 
nois, is one of the few schools that has experi- 
mented with merit rating. The Alton Salary Sched- 
ule is unique in that classroom teachers, principals, 
the superintendent of schools and members of the 
Board of Education participated in this cooperative 
project. Our salary schedule report was developed 
by a subcommittee made up of members of our 
board of education, principals, and teachers. The 
subcommittee’s report was adopted by the teach- 
ers, the principals, and the board of education at 
representative groups, and was then adopted ofh- 
cially by the board of education as the salary sched- 
ule for the Alton Schools. We do not advocate 
that our schedule be adopted by any other com- 
munities. We do feel, however, that the method 
by which it was developed is basic. 

At the first meetings everyone thought of a 
schedule in terms of how it would benefit his own 
particular case. After much study it was realized 
that any plan developed must consider the rela- 
tionship between experience and training. In the 
original study 40 points were set up for training 
and 60 points for experience. Some of the class- 
room teachers of the Committee suggested that 
some provision be made for those teachers who 
give their best to the profession and do a superior 
job of teaching. This part of the schedule was de- 
veloped by the classroom teachers. They have 
made a contribution to the future of the teaching 
profession. 

The whole merit plan is cooperative. The teach- 
er and the principal have three or four conferences 
during the year, in which they work out together 
the cooperative merit statement blank. If the prin- 
cipal and the teacher do not agree, they come to 
the superintendent for arbitration. In the past 
four years, we have had only four such cases. The 
Board of Education feels that these cases should 
be settled by the superintendent, the principal and 
the teachers, as these are professional problems 
and should be solved by the professional staff. 

The rest of this article is the work of others, 


* P. L. Ewing is Superintendent of Schools, 
Alton, Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


the “Report of the Sub-Committee on the Pro- 
posed Salary Schedule,” which was adopted in 
August, 1943, and has since been in effect in our 
schools. 


Purpose 


Salary or wage scheduling is an attempt to evalu- 
ate intangibles in tangible terms. It has for its pur- 
pose, the definition of standards which will enjoy 
common appeal. For this reason, the standards 
cannot be established with any mathematical ex- 
actitude but must represent a series of compro- 
mises of opinion of the individuals within the 
group to which the schedule is applicable so that 
the final outcome represents something approach- 
ing consensus of opinion. Its further purpose 
should be to take account of those varied character- 
istics of the individual within the group in such 
a manner that merit may be rewarded to a degree 
which will have the approval of the group and in- 
centive will be furnished the individual to seek 
professional growth and thus enlarge the poten- 
tial scope of usefulness of the individual career. 


Approach 


Since the salary schedule, if its purpose as just 
outlined is to be fulfilled, must have the common 
approbation of the group to which it is applicable, 
it follows that the salary schedule should be, ina 
large measure, the brain child of that group. No 
brief need be presented here in behalf of the demo- 
cratic approach to the problem. By selection of 
proportional representation, these democratic fe- 
quirements are being fulfilled through the salary 
schedule committee and its subcommittee. 

As in any democratic undertaking, we cannot 
hope to arrive at a solution of this problem which 
has the personal approval of every individual in 
all its ramifications. As in every democratic ap- 
proach, we must rely on compromise; and as be 
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lievers in the democratic approach, we must ac- 
cept the will of the majority and in a spirit of good 
sportsmanship, play the game by the rules as they 
are set up by the majority. 


Attitude 


At the beginning of the study, your sub-commit- 
tee undertook to explore briefly the philosophy 
back of salary scheduling in order that it might 
define for itself the proper attitudes toward the 

uestion before undertaking more concrete phases 
of the task before it. 

One fact stood out as a result of these discus- 
sions, namely, that the task must be approached 
on a highly impersonal plane and that the commit- 
tee must strive for a high degree of objectivity in 
its considerations. The committee recognized that 
the most natural thing for the average person is to 
consider the effect of any proposed change in its 
personal relationship to himself. The committee 
further recognized that no satisfactory conclusion 
to their efforts might be reached unless such natu- 
ral personal tendencies could, in a large measure, 
be set aside. Certainly an objective or impersonal 
attitude is one of the outstanding characteristics of 
civilized people, since it subordinates the selfish 
interest of the individual himself to the larger in- 
terest of the group as a whole. 

Almost equal in importance to objectivity of at- 
titude, is the attitude of willingness to compromise 
or to give and take. It was recognized by the com- 
mittee that only with such an attitude could there 
be a meeting of minds on a subject as complex as 
the attempt to evaluate in terms of money the im- 
pact of highly diverse teaching personalities on the 
growth and development of the youth of the com- 
munity. 

Technique 


With the purpose, approach, and attitudes clear- 
ly in mind, your committee felt that the technique 
employed in the consideration of a salary scedule 
proposal should be such as to insure, as nearly as 
possible, the protection of these basic considera- 
tions. 

Agreement was accordingly reached on two 
fundamental matters: 

1. That the initial evaluations should be 
made in terms of index numbers or points. This 
would enable your committee more nearly to at- 
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FACTO 
(Possible Numerical Rating—100) 


I. ATTITUDE (20) 
a. Promptness (6) 


b. Pupil Attendance (2) 

c. Teacher’s Attendance (6) 

d. Teacher's reports (6) 
II. EFFICIENCY (60) 

a. Subject Matter (10) 

b. Methods (10) 


c. Pupil Guidance and 
Growth (25) 


d. Classroom Atmosphere 
(15) 


III. PERSONALITY (20 
a. Public Relations (8) 


b. —_— Contributions 
2 


c. Adaptability (8) 
d. Personal Habits (2) 



























































TOTAL 








83 to 91 earns 2 points 
75 to 82 earns 1 point 
Less than 75 earns no points 


Numerical 
Rating 


Signed, 


{8 to 100 earns 3 points 








Three copies of the above report are made, one for the 
teacher, one for the principal, one for the record in the of- 
fice of the superintendent. 





tain the objectivity of attitude which seems so 
necessary, and yet, at the same time, weigh care- 
fully relative values within the schedule. 

2. That agreement should be reached, point by 
point, through discussion and repeated polling of 
the group until unanimity of opinion, based on 
compromise of conflicting ideas, had been attained. 

Therefore, a clean blackboard was set up at the 
end of the room in which your committee held its 
meetings and the record of agreement, point by 
point, was accumulated on this blackboard during 
the many hours of conferences which followed. 
Thus, every member of the committee had at all 
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times a view of the schedule as it shaped itself 
toward final form and could continually go back 
to previously agreed points for reconsideration of 
any item as new relationships unfolded. There- 
fore, every item was under constant scrutiny and 
was, at all times, open to consideration. 

The proposal of your sub-committee to this com- 
mittee follows in detail: 


Proposed Salary Schedule 


Scheduled minimum salary—100 points. 

(It is assumed that, in general, a bachelor’s de- 
gree will be required for candidates for a teaching 
position; therefore, the training credit which the 
schedule proposes to add to the base salary is only 
applicable for training beyond the bachelor’s de- 
gree. ) 

I. Training credits to be added to the base sal- 
ary: (1 Unit = 4 Semester Hours) 

A. For less than 2 units beyond bachelor degree, 
add zero points. 

B. For 2 units, but less than 4 units beyond 
bachelor degree, add 4 points. 

C. For 4 units, but less than 6 units beyond 
bachelor degree, add 8 points. 

D. For 6 units, but less than 8 units, add 12 
points. 

E. For 8 units, but less than master’s degree, 
add 16 points. 

F. For master’s degree, add 25 points. 

G. For each unit beyond master’s degree, add 
3/4, of a point to a maximum point allowance for 
training equal to 40 points. 

Note: Validating of this credit must be accom- 
plished by filing of acceptable transcripts from ac- 
credited institutions. 


Merit Rating Procedure 


II. Merit Rating—(must be earned in Alton) 
—Assuming that every teacher wants a mirror to 
reflect professional growth, the committee suggests 
the following plan as an aid to self-improvement: 

A. The teacher and principal in private quar- 
terly conferences shall agree on a numerical rat- 
ing in accordance with their consideration of the 
following factors, the maximum allowance for 
each factor being the number opposite that factor. 

Differences of opinion which arise between the 
teacher and the principal, as to the equities of the 
situation, will be dissolved by consultation be- 
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tween the teacher and principal with the superin- 
tendent and such staff members as he may desig. 
nate. 

B. Three points per year may be earned under 
the merit rating schedule up to a maximum credit 
of 30 points. Points earned on merit rating are 
determined by the teacher’s numerical rating. 

1. A numerical rating of 92 to 100 earns 3 
points for the school year. 

2. A numerical rating of 83 to 91 earns 2 points 
for the school year. 

3. A numerical rating of 75 to 82 earns 1 point 
for the school year. 

4. A numerical rating of less than 75 earns zero 
points for the school year. 


C. Merit rating factors: 


1. Attitude: 
6. FURNTRORIEE, sieves an snsie 6 
b. Pupil attendance ......... 2 
c. Teacher's attendance ...... 6 
d, Teacher's reports ........ 6 
PO Bnihar ts csisd neds sep 20 
2. Efficiency: 
a. Subject matter .......... 10 
Meese eees bs 10 
c. Pupil guidance and growth 25 
d. Classroom atmosphere .... 15 
WE poacieens toe cee cen 60 
3. Personality: 
a. Public relations ......... 8 
b. Professional contributions.. 2 
c. Adaptability ............ 8 
d. Personal habits .......... 2 
ROO c+ cpntotnasadusases 20 


Total Possible Numerical Rating. . 100 


Ill. Successful Experience: 

A. Credit for experience, as indicated by the 
heading, is in terms of successful experience. Suc- 
cessful experience will be adjudged to be expeti- 
ence which has earned for the teacher at least 
1 point on the merit rating schedule during the 
year in question. For this reason, new teachers 
entering the system after the beginning of the sec 
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ond school quarter may not expect to obtain merit 
rating or experience credit for that year. 

B. In qualifying for experience credit, experi- 
ence both within and without the Alton School 
District shall be considered. That experience 
which has been gained outside of the Alton 
School District shall, in the case of new teach- 
ers, be graded A, B, or C, by agreement between 
the superintendent, or his staff, and the applicant. 


1. Experience graded A will earn for the appli- 
cant credit for that number of years of experience 
which would be indicated by dividing the actual 
number of whole years of experience by one. 

2. Experience graded B will earn for the appli- 
cant credit for that number of years of experience 
which would be indicated by dividing the actual 
number of whole years of experience by two. 

3. Experience graded C will earn for the appli- 
cant credit for that number of years of experience 
which would be indicated by dividing the actual 
number of whole years of experience by three. 

4. Fractions occurring as a result of this process 
shall be credited as the whole number above where 
the fraction is Y or larger. 


C. Experience Table Credits: 


Years Alton Experience 
or Equivalent 


Points Credit 


No additional 
Total Maximum Possible Points 
to be earned for Experience. .30 


Summary: 


Basic Minimum Salary 100 Points 
Total Possible Credit for Training 40 Points 
Total Possible Credit for Merit.. 30 Points 
Total Possible Credit for Experi- 

30 Points 


Maximum Possible Salary... 200 Points 
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Failure on the part of any teacher, whose salary 
is below the maximum, to earn at least 1 point in 
any year would place the teacher on probation. 


Discussion of Schedule 


The sub-committee wishes to point out certain 
salient features of its proposal. This we shall at- 
tempt to do by reference to the various sections 
of the schedule: 


Section I—Training: 

It should be noted that greater relative weight 
has been given to those units of graduate train- 
ing which led to the master’s degree. The master’s 
degree requires 10 units beyond the bachelor de- 
gree, yet earns for the candidate 25 points credit 
for training, whereas the additional 20 units of 
training earns for the candidate only 15 points 
credit for training. This is in accordance with the 
consensus of opinion of the professional members 
of the committee as to the relative values of the 
two levels of training to the public schools of this 
community. 


Section II—Merit Rating: 


Many factors in addition to those which you will 
find included in the merit rating table were care- 
fully considered and lengthily discussed by your 
sub-committee. They included such factors as de- 
pendency, sex, extra service, travel, community ac- 
tivities, relationship with parents. Some of these 
were of such a nature as not to commend them- 
selves for inclusion. Some others were such, in the 
opinion of your committee, as to be in the nature 
of administrative or policy questions which had 
no reasonable place in a general salary schedule 
but should be reserved to the Board of Education 
for proper determination, based on the profes- 
sional advice at the time of occurrence. 

Appended you will find brief explanations writ- 
ten by the teachers on the sub-committee of each of 
the factors in the three general divisions of the 
merit rating table. 


In This System Only 
Your attention is further called to the fact that 
this merit rating can only be earned in the Alton 
schools; thus, the maximum possible beginning 
salary for any teacher entering the system would 
be 170 points. 
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Section II—Successful Experience: 


Your attention is called to the fact that in grad- 
ing experience obtained outside the Alton School 
District, this is done by agreement between the 
applicant and the superintendent of schools, or the 

tson of persons to whom he delegates the em- 
ployment task. 

This should, to a large degree, obviate the prob- 
ability of later dissatisfaction of the applicant with 
the credit allowance for previous experience in 
determining the beginning salary level. 

Some salary schedules provide that all outside 
experience be evaluated on an absolutely uniform 
and mechanical basis. The professional people on 
this sub-committee, however, felt that to do this 
would be to restrict the possibility of obtaining 
talent of the highest type and would put a premium 
on the employment of talent of the poorest grade. 
It is, for this reason, that your committee recom- 
mends the graded approach. 

Your attention is also called to the fact that 
credit for experience is on a graduated basis, thus 
the first year of experience earns 1 point; the sec- 
ond and third years earn 2 points each; the fourth 
year earns 3 points; the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth years earn 4 points each; and the ninth and 
tenth years earn 3 points each. While, to a degree, 
this may seem to represent an arbitrary approach 
to the question, the professional people on your 
committee felt that this takes into account the ac- 
celerated growth of teachers which occurs by rea- 
son of the cumulative value of experience and at 
the same time allows the credit in sufficiently short 
intervals as not to become discouraging or dis- 
heartening to the relatively young teacher. 


Conclusion 


The sub-committee is now working on the me- 
chanics of applying this salary schedule to the pres- 
ent teaching staff. This involves agreement on a 
number of phases and can probably be made ready 
for presentation to this committee in a relatively 
short time after agreement has been reached on 
the points scheduled as presented herewith. 

In this connection, it should be borne in mind 
by this committee and so explained to those teach- 
ers whom you represent, that complete transfer to 
any adequate salary schedule is not a matter which 
can be accomplished in one year. 
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Your sub-committee will probably recommend 
for your consideration an approach which will 
contemplate immediate minimum and maximum 
adjustments for practically all members of the 
present teaching staff with few or no exceptions, 

The complete transition from the present salary 
schedule to any proposed adequate salary schedule 
will probably involve a period of several years, 
The success of the entire undertaking will depend 
upon the degree of enlightened professional co- 
operation which this committee succeeds in ob- 
taining from every member of the teaching force, 

Respectfully submitted by 

your sub-committee, 

R. H. Richards 
W. W. Wood 
P. L. Ewing 
C. C. Hanna 
Dorothy Colonius 
Mary J. Maguire 
Philomene Marum 
Lucy M. Jones 
Mildred Geltz 
Hattye Carter 


Brief Explanations 


Written by Teachers on Sub-Committee of Factors 
in Three General Divisions of Merit 
Rating Table 


EFFICIENCY (60 Points)— 


Subject Matter (10 Points)—A wealth of ma- 
terial secured from textbooks, reference 
books, experience, travel, and illustrative ma- 
terial—all pertain to the unit of work under 
discussion. 

Methods (10 Points)—Any legitimate way by 
which the subject matter can be used as a 
means of securing desirable ends—i.e. pupil 
growth and guidance. 


Pupil Growth and Guidance (25 Points)—Ob- 
jective Evidences: 

1. Increased interest. 

2. A growing like for the subject. 

3. An increase in effort as to class pattici- 
pation. 

4. Outside interest as shown by material 
brought in or discussion caused by out- 
side information. 

5. Easing of classroom tension. 
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SALARY SCHEDULE PROPOSAL 
The numbers in parenthesis give the step-by-step developments of the salary schedule 


Merit Rating 
(4) 30 Points 





Successful Experience 


Training Beyond Bachelor's Degree 
(5) 30 Points 


(3) 40 Points 





Maximum of 3 points per year Experience to be considered suc- 
(12) until total of 30 Points are|(20) cessful must have been braded 
75 or better 


1 Unit—4 semester hours 
For: Add to Base: 


2 units but less than 


earned. 
(21) Alton Experience: 


For Annual re: 
For Years 


4Points (8)| Teacher Grade of: 


Add to Base 
4 units but less than 


6 units 8 Points (9) 


(13) 


6 units but less than 
8 units 12 Points (10) 
Teacher Rating by Quarterly 


Conference: 
(14) Attitude 


Promptness—6 

Pupil Attendance—2 
Teacher Attendance—6 
Teacher Reports—6 


(15) Efficiency 

Subject Matter—10 

Methods—10 

Pupil Guidance and 
Growth—25 

Classroom Atmosphere—15 


(16) Personality 
Public Relations—8 
Professional 
Contributions—2 
(19) Adaptability—8 
Personal Habits—2 


8 units but less than 
Master’s Degree ...16 Points 

Master’s Degree 25 Points (7) 

Each additional unit . .34 Points (11) 


To Maximum of 40 Points (6) 


20 Points - 
—_ 24 Points 


(17) 30 Points 
(24) Beyond 10 No Additional Points 
Outside Experience 

Graded Apply to Alton Table 
(25) After Dividing Y ears 


60 Points 


(2) Maximum Possible 200 Points 


(18) 
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a manner as to add to the teacher’s value with- 
in the community. 

Professional Contributions (2 Points)—The re- 
lationship of the teacher to her profession it- 
self—for instance, membership in profes- 
sional organizations, attendance at profes- 
sional meetings, contributions to journals or 
meetings, or special services to local teacher 
activities. 

Adaptability (8 Points)—Most important as- 
pect of any teacher’s personality is that which 
affects her ability to work with other people 
of the staff, to make adjustments to the needs 


. Type of questions asked in clearing 
doubtful phases of the work. 

. Wholesome pupil attitude. 

. Results of tests and measurements to 
some extent. 


Classroom Atmosphere (15 Points)—The 
physical appearance of the room plus an ani- 
mated attitude on the part of both the pupils 
and the teacher. (All of this will create the 


right type of discipline. ) 
PERSONALITY (20 Points)— 
Public Relations (8 Points)—Ability of a 


teacher to meet parents and the general pub- 
lic with friendliness and poise; to create a 
feeling of cooperation and interdependence 
between civic activity and the school; to par- 
ticipate in the life of the community in such 


and rights of others, to avoid the harping 
and over-critical ‘‘school-teacher” attitude, to 
accept changes in duty or routine, to strive 
to keep a freshness of view toward change 
in conditions. 
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Personal Habits (2 Points)—-The term “‘per- 
sonal habits” does not suggest that a teacher 
need be a monument of all virtue, but the 
very position of teacher does suggest the ele- 
vation of a pedestal. Therefore, a teacher's 
personal habits must be desirable ones—ac- 
tions, manner, speech, and appearance are 
factors which weigh heavily in determining 
a teacher's success or failure. 


ATTITUDE (20 Points )— 

Promptness (6 Points)—Implies that a teacher 
must be punctual in attendance and in the 
performance of all assigned duties. 

Pupil Attendance(2 Points )—Stresses the ne- 
cessity of minimizing pupil absence. Irregu- 
larity in attendance due to unavoidable causes 
will be duly recognized as such. 

Teacher Attendance (6 Points )—Covers punc- 
tuality and regularity in attendance at school 
and at all meetings. 

Teacher Reports (6 Points)—Should be made 
out accurately and submitted promptly. 


A. F. T. 


The American Federation of Teachers met in Bos- 
ton in August, and heard reports indicating a net 
gain in membership during the year of 7,000 teachers. 
Assistance to the Federation was given by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by making available one 
full-time organizer and others for part-time. 

The AFT voted to continue its no-strike policy. 

The AFT supports federal aid for education, with 
federal funds for public schools, and these services 
for all children, whether or not in public schools: 
(1) health services, (2) recreation services, (3) 
school lunches, (4) public library service, (5) aid for 
needy youth, particularly at the secondary school level, 
to enable them to continue in school, (6) scholarships 
to assist the able to continue education beyond the 
secondary school level. The vote was 402 to 340 
against providing transportation. 

The AFT opposed ‘‘merit rating” plans for set- 
ting salaries. “Superior merit rating has been tried 
in New York City and discarded because it tested 
‘superior subserviency’ rather than superior efficiency,” 
says the resolution. 

Other resolutions adopted by the AFT convention 
asked for a study of chronological promotion, more 
democratic relations in school administration, promo- 
tion of industrial-labor relations in school studies, 
training for democratic citizenship, support for 
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UNESCO and world relief projects, a stronger United 
Nations organization, more work in mental hygiene 
and instruction in family living, definition of a school 
day and overtime for extra work, maximum class size 
of 25 pupils, more adult education, and suggested 
that teacher training courses be mostly devoted to ac- 
tual work with children, the supervised teaching ex- 
perience to “be long, continuous, and varied as to 
socio-economic and racial groups,” with five-year 
preparation the minimum. 


Audio- Visual 


A color film depicting the personal and professional 
life of an elementary teacher has been made under 
auspices of the Phi Delta Kappa National Commit- 
tee on Teacher Recruitment. Production of this film 
was initiated by Robert Hall, Coordinator of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Los Angeles County Schools, and chair- 
man of a subcommittee named by the Operating 
Committee. It was produced by Frith Films, Inc., of 
Hollywood, under joint sponsorship with Pi Lambda 
Theta. 


“Looking Ahead Through Plexiglass,” 16mm 
sound movie running 30 minutes is available free for 
showings from Rohm & Haas Company, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 


A set of 5 time wheels, showing time in different 
cities around the world, will be sent free on request 
to the Educational Director, Pan American World 
Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City 1, New York. 


Last year New York City schools spent 50 thousand 
dollars for visual instruction, representing 7 cents per 
pupil. By comparison St. Louis spent $1.17 per pupil. 
A total expenditure of 7 million dollars for visual in- 
struction has been recommended for next year. 


David J. Greenburg of Tel Aviv, Palestine, en- 
rolled in Boston University in September, 1946. In 
November, there came a spinal operation. A wire re- 
recorder made it possible for him to continue his 
studies while in the hospital. 

David's professor recorded class lectures on a wire 
recorder, using lapel microphones. Three or four 
lectures a week were recorded daily, an average of 
about 12 a week. A week’s supply was sent to 
Greenburg, who returned the spools of wire to be 
erased and used again. 

David laughed at the professor's jokes, took notes 
on the lectures, played difficult parts over until he 
was sure he understood. The last was an advantage 
listeners in the lecture hall missed! 











Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


HE twenty-first national council 
Tet Phi Delta Kappa will meet in 
Kansas City, Missouri, on Decem- 
ber 28, 1947, to spend four days in 
deliberation over the affairs of the 
fraternity. It will be chiefly con- 
cerned about ways and means of im- 
plementing the purpose of Phi Delta 
Kappa—"‘to translate its ideals of 
research, service, and leadership into 

rogram of action appropriate to 
the needs of public education.”” The 
headquarters will be in Hotel Presi- 
dent with the council sessions begin- 
ning on Monday morning, December 29, in the 
Little Theater of the Municipal Auditorium two 
blocks from the hotel. 

Only a little more than a year and a half has 
passed since the meeting of the twentieth national 
council in Chicago in April of 1946. But during 
that brief span of time, Phi Delta Kappa has ex- 
perienced an upsurge of interest and activity on 
its entire front. Chapters, national committees, 
and the national administration have experienced 
many problems and have moved aggressively to 
meet them. The fraternity has been revitalized in 
this early postwar period to a degree quite un- 
expected and the twenty-first meeting of the na- 
tional council will feel its pulse to determine the 
nature and extent of its future activities. 

Committees haye been at work on projects of 
unusual significance to education and with results 
such as to give the fraternity a just pride in its 
outreaching program of service and leadership. 
Each of the national committees will report to the 
council and it is to be expected that steps will be 
taken to continue and even to expand the present 
program. The activities and achievements of each 
of the national committees will be reported to the 
council and later in the pages of our magazine. 

The agenda for the national council will be 
largely in the nature of major issues. This is a de- 
cided departure from the detailed agenda on 
procedures and constitutional amendments which 
have characterized the meetings of the national 
council for many years. It has some definite ad- 
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vantages and it is to be expected 
that the deliberative qualities of the 
council will be outstanding at Kansas 
City. However, business matters that 
are related to efficient operation of 
the fraternity will have their place 
in the agenda and will be given 
proper attention by the council. 
Chapters and members are invited 
to submit agenda of this type to the 
national office for compilation and 
distribution. Nevertheless, it is the 
sincere desire of the national execu- 
tive committee that such agenda shall 
be kept at a minimum in order that the energies 
of the council may be expended in the considera- 
tion of major issues of importance to education. 
The national executive committee presents the 
following agenda for consideration by the council: 


1. Progress to date and future plans in the fol- 
lowing areas of activity: 

a. Recruitment and preparation of personnel 
to meet the current and continuing crisis in the 
supply of well qualified teachers. 

b. International educational cooperation 
with other organizations in behalf of educa- 
tional reconstruction and worldwide profes- 
sional fellowship. 

c. Research and program as a means of de- 
veloping better schools, better teaching, better 
learning, and improved educational materials 
and facilities generally. 


2. Interchapter relationships as between cam- 
pus and field chapters particularly. 

3. Officers handbook as an aid to greater efh- 
ciency in handling the business of the fraternity. 

4. Time and place of future councils in terms 
of advantages, disadvantages, and costs when the 
council is held at a different place each time. 

5. Ritual and ceremonial procedures in campus 
and field chapters. 

6. Accounting and reporting procedures in the 
national office and in the chapters. 

Each of the above have had the benefit of previ- 
ous discussion in the national council and consider- 
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ation by special committees. Additional areas of 
interest proposed for the attention of the council 


are as follows: 
1. Financing public education, with special at- 
tention to federal aid and the equalization of edu- 


cational opportunity. 
2. Recruitment of new members into campus 


and field chapters. 

3. Conservation of membership as a problem 
for the chapters and the national organization. 

4. Attendance and participation in chapter 
meetings and chapter committees. 

Fifteen separate proposals for amendment of 
the constitution and by-laws have been submitted 
to the chapters in a pre-council referendum. The 
purpose stated is to get such matters out of the 
way in order to save time for other council busi- 
ness. If the chapters are so disposed, they may vote 
to defer the proposals to the council for further 
consideration. However, the proposals are of such 
a nature as to call for little debate. Some of the 
proposals are of particular interest to the member- 
ship while others are for the purpose of clarifying 
present provisions. The following are of general 
interest: 

1. Under the present provision of the constitu- 
tion, the national officers elected by the national 
council in December do not take office until the 
first of March, two months later. Since the program 
adopted by the council should be made effective as 
quickly as possible thereafter, it is proposed that 
the constitution be amended to provide that the 
newly elected executive committee shall take office 
in the last session of the council and be installed 
by the council at that time. The amendment has 
the further effect of changing the term of office of 
the District Representatives and Coordinators. 
This would seem to be equally desirable and for 
the same reasons. 

2. The constitutional provision for the naming 
of chapters is in conflict with the form of the char- 
ter which has been in use for many years. It is not 
clear that there ever was a chapter named for the 
institution at which it was established—certainly 
not since the very early days of the fraternity. It is 
therefore proposed to amend the constitution in 
order to bring it into conformity with the charter 
form and present practice. Furthermore, there is 
no constitutional provision for the naming of field 
chapters, except by implication. The proposal is to 
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amend in such a way as to give status to present 
practice. 

3. There has been an increasing demand for re- 
assignment of the original roll number by mem- 
bers who transfer back to the chapter in which in- 
itiated. In a few cases, members have desired to 
regain a roll number in a chapter to which they 
transferred. For example, an Alpha member may 
have transferred to Sigma and later to Rho and 
then again back to Sigma. Such a member may de- 
sire to regain the original Sigma number. While it 
will entail considerable readjustment of records in 
the national office and in many chapters, the pro- 
posal is made in recognition of the sincere desire of 
members to regain previous roll status on trans- 
fer back to the original (or an interim) roll num- 
ber. It follows: 

“Any member transferring back to a chapter in 
which he had been enrolled previously shall be 
given the same roll number previously held in that 
chapter.” 

4. Because of some uncertainty prevailing as to 
the time and the responsibility for the collection 
of the annual dues, the following is proposed as 
an amendment: 

“The officers of the chapter, campus or field, 
shall provide for the annual collection of dues in 
advance of June 1 of the fiscal year on which they 
are to apply. The annual notice of dues payable 
shall be prepared and mailed to the members of 
the chapter on or about April 1 and at least one 
follow-up notice shall be mailed early in the fall 
to those who failed to respond to the first notice. 
Each notice shall clearly state the amount of na- 
tional and chapter dues payable to establish good 
standing for the ensuing fiscal year. Members in 
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arrears shall be required to pay only one year of 
arrearages for reinstatement. Additional payment 
of arrearages may be accepted but may not apply 
on the record of continuous good standing. Chap- 
ter and national dues shall be paid in one sum and 
neither may be accepted without the other.” 

5. There is a period following the expiration of 
“good standing” on May 31 during which chapters 
and members alike seem to feel that the privileges 
of good standing should prevail. This has occurred 
in connection with the granting of the demit, the 
awarding of the service key, and the chapter ap- 
plication for an emeritus membership. In order to 
remove the seeming mercenary motives which at- 
tach to an organization that allows no period of 
grace for the meeting of financial obligations, it 
seems to be in order for a period of grace to be in- 
dicated and made a part of the constitution as fol- 
lows: “Although good standing shall expire on 
May 31 of the fiscal year for which dues have 
been paid, a period of four months ending Sep- 
tember 30 shall be authorized for reinstatement to 
good standing without loss of privileges. Applica- 
tions for service key, emeritus membership, the 
demit, and like privileges shall be considered with- 
out prejudice during this period providing the 
member concerned was in good standing on May 
31 of the previous fiscal year.” 

A tentative council program has been prepared 
by the national executive committee as a guide for 
the final organization of the council. While it will 
probably be followed in all of its major aspects, 
adaptations will have to be made to take care of 
the unforeseen. In its present form, it will serve to 
give a general idea of the way in which the coun- 
cil operates. 
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Tentative Council Program 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. to noon—Registration—Hotel Presi- 
dent. 

1:30 P.M.-—Luncheon—Hotel President—Ad- 
dress to be announced. 

3.30 P.M.—District meetings held separately. 

7:30 P.M.—First Session of Council: Reports of 
national officers and district representatives; Key- 
note address by National President Osman R. 
Hull; Committee assignments announced by coun- 
cil committees. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 a.M.—Second Session of Council: Report 
of credentials committee; International Educa- 
tional Cooperation—-Dr. George Kabat; Council 
committees meet for organization. 

1:30 Pp.M.—Third Session of Council: Research 
and Program—Dr. Douglas E. Scates; Council 
committees meet in separate business sessions. 

7:30 P.M.—Fourth Session of Council: The Re- 
cruitment of Teachers—Dr. Emery Stoops; Com- 
mittee reports to the council. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:00 A.M.—Fifth Session of Council: Financ- 
ing Our Public Schools—Dr. Earle O. Liggitt; Na- 
tional Council business—Committee reports. 

1:30 P.M.—Sixth Session of Council: National 
Council Business Session. 

7:30 P.M.—Seventh Session of Council: Na- 
tional Council Business—-Committee reports; Elec- 
tion of national executive committee officers; Ad- 
journment to District Conferences to elect District 
Representatives and Coordinators. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


9:00 A.M.—Eighth Session of Council: Na- 
tional Council Business—Committee reports. 

12:30 p.M.—Ninth Session of Council—Lunch- 
eon: Installation of Incoming Officers by the Re- 
tiring President; Address: The Phi Delta Kappa 
Program for the Next Two Years—By the Incom- 
ing President. 

2:00 p.M.—Adjournment. 

2:30 to 4:30—Joint meeting of retiring and in- 
coming national officers and district representa- 
tives. 
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Thursday, January 1—Joint meeting of retiring 
and incoming national officers—An all-day session. 
The committee organization of the national 
council will be as indicated below. In some cases 
the sub-committee indications may be superfluous 
if the committee decides to operate as a committee 
of the whole. However, the sub-heads do indicate 
the areas of interest involved and in some cases 
they actually indicate the committee organization. 
Each delegate and alternate has been asked to in- 
dicate his preference for committee service. 


The Committee Organization 


1. Credentials of Delegates 

2. Audit of Delegates’ Transportation Expense 

3. Time and Place of National Council 

4. Planning and Policies: a. National; b. Dis- 
trict; c. Chapters 

5. Biennial Budget of National Organization 

6. Business Procedures: a. National; b. District; 
c. Chapters 

7. Fraternity Projects: a. Recruitment of Teach- 
ers; b. International Educational Cooperation; c. 
Research and Program; d. Financing Public Edu- 
cation. (Any additional project will be considered 
by entire committee. ) 

8. Fraternity Publications: a. National Maga- 
zine; b. Officers’ Handbook. ( Any additional pub- 
lications will be considered by entire committee. ) 

9. Standards and Ethics 

10. Chapter Activities: a. Campus and Field 
Chapter Relationships; b. Campus Chapters, in- 
cluding Ritual, etc.; c. Field Chapters, including 
Ceremonies, etc. 

11. District and Sub-District Organizations: 
a. Distrtict Conferences and Other Activities and 
Problems; b. Sub-District Conferences and Other 
Activities 

12. Cooperation with Other Professional Or- 
ganizations 

13. Constitution and By-Laws 

14. Resolutions 

15. Coordination: A committee of the chair- 
men of committees 3 to 14 to function only as 
needed to coordinate the agenda considered and 
the proposals to be made in committee report. 


The attendance of officers, delegates, alternates, 
and staff will be approximately 150 in the national 
council. Visiting members will be welcome. 
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PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 
New Chapters Installed 

Four new chapters have been installed within 
the current fiscal year and prospects for additional 
chapters during the remainder of the year are very 
good. Those installed this year to date are: 

Beta Iota Campus Chapter at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, on June 20, 1947. 

Beta Kappa Campus Chapter at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, on July 10, 1947. 

Beta Lambda Campus Chapter at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, on July 
12, 1947. 

Alpha Upsilon Field Chapter at Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, on September 27, 1947. 


Annual National Luncheon 


The annual luncheon of Phi Delta Kappa in 
conjunction with the meeting of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators will be in At- 
lantic City again this year. The place is the Tray- 
more Hotel, the day is Tuesday, the hour is 12:00 
to 2:00, and the date is February 24, 1948. You 
will wish to meet your friends there. 





Teacher- Rating and Salaries 


By FRANCIS T. SPAULDING 


UBLIC-SCHOOL teachers face during the pres- 
Pent school year an unprecedented opportunity 
to apply professional standards to their work, and 
a test of their ability and their willingness to judge 
themselves and to be judged by such standards. 
Both the opportunity and the test will come as a 
result of the promotional-increment provisions of 
the permanent teachers’ salary law adopted by the 
New York Legislature of 1947. 

Teachers should understand clearly what the law 
does and does not do, and what their own stake 
is in its operation. Rightly interpreted and rightly 
used, the law as a whole and its promotional- 
increment sections in particular can be of extra- 
ordinary value in confirming the professional 
status of teaching and of teachers. 

The law does not restrict the numbers or pro- 
portions of teachers who may be advanced to the 
upper salary levels. It expressly requires, in fact 
that substantial proportions of teachers in every 
school system be promoted to these salary levels; 
and it gives definite approval to the promotion of 
larger numbers of teachers, or to their more rapid 
promotion, than the minimum numbers and rates 
of advancement which are specified. 

Nor does the law restrict or alter teachers’ ten- 
ure. It leaves untouched the present statutory pro- 
visions for a three-year probationary period to be 
followed by permanent appointment, with the 
result that every teacher will be just as secure in 
his job as he has ever been. 

The law does do two things—apart from its sub- 
stantial raising of the salaries of many thousands 
of teachers—which are of deep-seated and lasting 
advantage of teachers. First, it establishes the prin- 
ciple that in every school system of any consider- 
able size there shall be opportunities for promo- 
tion open to good teachers within the field of 
teaching. Second, it provides for the participation 
of teachers themselves in defining the standards 
under which such promotions shall be granted. 

As to the first of these advantages, it is not too 
much to say that the promotional-increment pro- 
visions of the law open up wholly new possibilities 


* Francis T. Spaulding is President of the Uni- 
versity and Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, Albany, New York. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


for the development of teaching as a career. Until 
now, in every State and in all but a few school 
systems, the only means by which a good teacher 
could obtain tangible recognition has been by leav- 
ing the very job at which he has been good—tleav- 
ing it either by resigning his teaching position in 
one school system and taking a different one else- 
where, or by giving up classroom teaching wholly 
or in part, in favor of supervisory work or admin- 
istration. The new law makes it possible for the 
first time, on a widespread scale, for classroom 
teachers to look forward to advancement in the 
field of their special interest, on the basis of their 
achievement in that field. 

As to the second advantage offered by the law, 
the preliminary report of the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries contains a significant 
observation: ““The work of this committee opens 
a new future for teachers to participate in improv- 
ing their professional status. Under the provisions 
of the law the experience of this committee will 
be duplicated in every community of the State. The 
experience of teachers and administrators, work- 
ing together as this committee has worked, will in 
due time demonstrate those features of the law 
that are sound and those features that should be 
revised. Looking to the future, this continuing par- 
ticipation of teachers in determining policies may 
prove the finest outcome of the law.” 

The participation of teachers in establishing 
and defining the professional standards that are 
at its heart will give to them, more than to any 
other group, the chance to control its fairness and 
effectiveness, and its success. 

It is my conviction that the teachers of New 
York State can render no greater professional serv- 
ice to themselves and to education than the serv- 
ice which they will render by making the law work. 
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The gains in the professional status of teaching 
which the law offers are worth all the individual 
and collective effort which may be required to 
make them fully effective. . 

The Advisory Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 
was appointed by the Commissioner of Education 
in June, 1947, and made report in September. 
(The Editor of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN will se- 
lect from this report the matters of general inter- 
est.) The Committee was chosen as representative 
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of geographic location and of various levels and 
areas of school service. It included eleven class- 
room teachers, eight members of supervisory and 
administrative staffs, and two school board mem- 
bers. This Advisory Committee was asked to assist 
in creating regulations which the Commissioner is 
required to establish under the law. This tentative 
report is to be followed after further considera- 
tions by the Committee by a revised report, ex- 
pected to be made in December. 


Selections from the Preliminary Report of 


the Advisory Committee on Teachers’ Salaries 


From the Committee of Educators Named by the New York State 
Commissioner of Education to Advise Him Regarding Regulations to 
Implement the Teachers Salary Law of 1947 


The purpose of the law is to improve instruc- 
tion in the schools of the State. The law leaves un- 
touched the established provisions for a probation- 
ary period and for subsequent permanent tenure. 
The percentages specified in the law are guaran- 
tees, not limitations. 

The permanent teachers’ salary law enacted by 
the 1947 Legislature established mandatory sal- 
aty schedules which include provision for four 
so-called “promotional increments,’ one such in- 
crement to be awarded under specified conditions 
after the completion of a teacher's sixth year of 
service, a second after the ninth year, a third after 
the twelfth year, and a fourth after the completion 
of the fifteenth year. The law specifies that: 


The Law 


Each teacher shall have the opportunities to qualify 
for promotional increments through satisfactory 
teaching service and in addition, objective evidence 
of one or more of the following special contributions. 

a. Exceptional service to the pupils for whom the 
teacher is individually responsible, such as unusually 
skillful or stimulating classroom work, personal con- 
tacts with pupils or assistance to pupils in out-of-school 
activities. 

b. Exceptional service to the community through 
nonschool activities directly related to the interests 
and well-being of young people (not necessarily the 
teacher’s own pupils), in such matters as the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency or the provision of op- 


portunities for recreation. 

c. Substantial increase in the value of service ren- 
dered to pupils through the teacher's participation in 
nonschool activities, such as summertime work related 
to the teacher's field of instruction or social service 
projects, for which the teacher is not otherwise com- 
pensated or is only nominally compensated. 

d. Substantial increase in the value of service ren- 
dered to pupils as a result of education beyond the 
level of the master’s degree, education not formally 
credited toward a degree, or continued approved 
study by teachers who do not hold a college degree. 


Teachers Partici pate 


The law requires that on and after July 1, 1948, 
promotional increments shall be administered 
within each school district employing eight or 
more teachers, in such a way as to insure that not 
less than certain specified proportions of the whole 
teaching staff of the district shall have received 
one or more of these increments. The law further 
requires that provision shall be made for ‘‘par- 
ticipation by classroom teachers in the formula- 
tion, application, and review”’ of the standards em- 
ployed in awarding the promotional increments 
“in accordance with regulations established by the 
commissioner of education.” 

In preparing recommendations for regulations 
to carry out the provisions of the law, the Com- 
mittee has acted on its belief that the following 
basic issues needed clarification: 
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Basic Issues 


1. What shall constitute standards for excep- 
tional service? 

2. What types of evidence shall be required 
for purposes of evaluation? 

3. Who shall be charged with responsibility for 
the selection of teachers for promotion? 

4, Shall teachers be selected for promotion by 
buildings, by divisions, or on a system-wide basis? 

5. What shall be the nature and extent of 
teacher-participation? 

It is the purpose of the suggested regulations to 
provide certain guarantees of improved instruc- 
tion in the schools of the State by the following 
means: 

1. Recognizing superior teaching. 

2. Attracting young people of high caliber into 
the teaching profession. 

3. Encouraging continuance in service of suc- 
cessful experienced teachers. 

4, Providing a real incentive to all teachers for 
continued improvement and professional growth. 

5. Providing an opportunity for teachers to 
participate in the planning of evaluation programs 
to the end that teachers may have the advantage 
of the best possible diagnosis and guidance in their 
work. 

6. Providing a fair and objective basis for the 
evaluation of teaching. 


Suggested Regulations 


Editor’s Note: Suggesting regulations which the 
Commissioner should promulgate, the Commis- 
sion suggests the following procedures. 


Teacher Participation 


1. Provision shall be made for the participation 
of teachers in the formulation, application and 
review of standards on the basis of which promo- 
tions are to be granted. For this purpose there 
shall be selected in each district an advisory com- 
mittee, the membership of which shall consist of 
both teachers and members of the supervisory and 
administrative staffs. Classroom teachers shall con- 
stitute not less than 50 per cent of the membership 
of such committee. 

2. The local school authorities shall determine 
the method of selection of the members of the ad- 
visory committee in such manner as to guarantee 
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to classroom teachers opportunity to nominate 
and /or elect their desired representatives. 

The duties of this advisory committee shall be 
to: 

a. Recommend standards for promotional in- 
crements consistent with these regulations. 

5. Recommend the specific evidences which 
shall be deemed to indicate eligibility for promo- 
tional increments under the standards. 

¢. Recommend changes, from time to time, in 
previously adopted standards. 

d. Recommend procedures to be used in ob- 
taining and interpreting evidences of eligibility 
for promotional increments. 

3. With the approval or at the request of the 
board of education, this committee may under- 
take the further function of receiving and consider- 
ing appeals and making recommendations in con- 
nection therewith to the board of education. 

4. All recommendations of the advisory com- 
mittee shall be received by the board of education 
or trustees of the district and recorded in the min- 
utes of such school authorities. 

5. When, in the opinion of local school authori- 
ties, there is required of advisory committee mem- 
bers an amount of time so great as to interfere 
with the performance of their regular duties, mem- 
bers of the committee shall be relieved of regular 
duty to whatever degree is necessary for the ade- 
quate performance of their committee work. Any 
irregularity in teaching service which may result 
from membership on an advisory committee shall 
in no way adversely affect a teacher’s status as to 
salary, tenure, retirement or other rights and 
privileges attendant on the services from which 
the teacher is relieved. 


Promotional Standards 


1. Recommendations for promotional incre- 
ments shall be based on exceptional service di- 
rectly rendered to pupils or young people, or on 
increased value of such services rendered to pupils 
resulting from mnonschool experience of the 
teacher. 

2. In order that such promotions may be 
granted fairly, standards shall be set forth in the 
by-laws of local school authorities. Such standards 
shall be of a nature to make possible evaluation 
on the basis of observable activities, and shall in- 
clude examples of such activities to be used in de- 
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termining the degrees of exceptional service ren- 
dered. 

3. No qualification required of a teacher for 
certification for initial appointment, or for origi- 
nal placement on the salary schedule shall be con- 
sidered as a basis for promotional increments. 


Cumulative Records 


1. A system for the adequate recording of evi- 
dences of exceptional service shall be adopted in 
each district. In accordance with such system, each 
school district shall maintain cumulative records 
for each teacher. Such records shall include, specifi- 
cally, material of the following types, and such 
further material as may be specified under by-laws 
adopted by the board of education. 

a. Supervisory reports on classroom teaching. 

b. Administrative records of such activities as 
committee work, activities other than classroom 
teaching, health, attendance, participation in con- 
ferences and professional groups. 

¢. Pupil achievement records, such as class sum- 
maries of objective tests, pupil group profile 
charts, sociograms, and case studies, which give 
evidence of teaching effectiveness. 

a. General experience record, including such 
items as travel, occupational experience, summer 
employment. 

e. Professional experience record in and out- 
side the district, including positions held, dates, 
duration of service in each. 

f. Education, including undergraduate instruc- 
tion received, degrees earned and dates, courses 
taken beyond degrees, graduate work. 

g. Salary record, including previous promo- 
tions and increments. 

4. Records and materials voluntarily contrib- 
uted by the teacher concerned, such as teaching 
plans and outlines, travel and research reports, 
published articles, reports of community and non- 
school activities. 

2. In addition to formal records in these specific 
areas of information, anecdotal memorandums 
shall, when practicable, be added to the cumulative 
record by supervisory and administrative person- 
nel whenever significant teacher behavior, indicat- 
ing exceptional service, is evident. In the teacher’s 
handling of special pupil problems, his adminis- 
tration of activities other than classroom teaching, 
his contacts with parents, his contributions in staff 
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meetings or conferences of professional groups, 
many evidences of the teacher's attitudes and skills 
become apparent to the alert administrator. These 
items should be consistently recorded in the teach- 
er’s record. 

3. The cumulative record shall be available to 
the teacher; to the board of education; to the su- 
perintendent, district superintendent, and/or su- 
pervising principal; and to persons giving direct 
supervision to the teacher. 

4. Information filed in the cumulative record 
by supervisors or others shall not be withdrawn 
or altered thereafter, except that teachers shall be 
privileged to withdraw at any time materials vol- 
untarily contributed to the record by themselves. 


Recommendations for Promotion 


City superintendents, village superintendents, 
and in supervisory districts, district superintend- 
ents and supervising principals jointly, shall be re- 
sponsible for the recommendation of teachers for 
promotional increments on the basis of informa- 
tion assembled and summarized by such officers 
through an evaluation of teachers’ cumulative rec- 
ords. 

Administrative Unit for Promotion 


Promotional increments shall be granted on a 
district-wide basis. 


Right of Appeal 


Nothing contained in these regulations shall 
limit the existing right of the teacher to appeal. 


Transfer of Records 


When a teacher is appointed to a position in 
another school district, his cumulative record shall 
be made available to the chief administrative offi- 
cer of the new district on the written request of 
the teacher or the administrative officer concerned. 

The Committee earnestly recommends to local 
communities the desirability, in carrying out the 
law, of granting promotional increments to all 
teachers who qualify under accepted local stand- 
ards. 

Report of the Subcommittee on Standards 


This subcommittee has set up, in each of the 
four areas provided for in the law (namely, serv- 
ice to pupils, community service, nonschool activi- 
ties, and education), a tentative and suggestive 
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list of items indicating exceptional teaching serv- 
ice, together with observable evidence of such 
service. 

These lists of items are by no means exhaustive, 
nor do they represent the Committee’s finished 
consideration of a matter so vital to the successful 
operation of the law. The lists will doubtless be 
amended in many ways by the Committee’s later 
consideration of constructive criticism from the 
educational groups of the state. 

In their final form the items included in these 
lists should be usefwl to local advisory committees 
in recommending standards for promotion, and to 
boards of educatior: in setting up their by-laws 
governing the granting of promotional incre- 
ments. The use of these items is not mandatory 
upon school districts. Each is free to establish its 
own standards for promotional increments. 

Areas of exceptional service. Items are grouped 
into four areas, as follows: 


a. Service to pupils 
a1. Unusually skilful teaching 
a2. Personal contacts with pupils 
a3. Service to pupils out of school 
a4. Professional attitudes and staff relation- 
ships 
b. Community service 
61. Definitions 
b 2. Areas of exceptional service 
c. Nonschool activities 
¢ 1. Professional activities 
¢ 2. Nonschool activities 
d. Education 
d 1. Professional training and experience 
d 2. General experience 


Suggested Items Indicating Exceptional 
Teaching Service 


a. “Exceptional service to the pupils for whom 
the teacher is individually responsible, such as 
unusually skilful or stimulating classroom work, 
personal contacts with pupils or assistance to pu- 
pils in out-of-school activities.” 

41. Unusually Skilful or Stimulating Teaching 

41.1. Creative work in developing new ma- 
terials, resources, technics, methods and devices to 
improve the teaching-learning process: original 
devices and visual aids, such as films, slides, photo- 
gtaphic materials, models, dioramas, maps, scales, 
charts, worksheets; experiments as in nature 
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study, science, health, agriculture; use of radio, 
newspaper, magazines, etc. 

—To be observed by existence of such ma- 
terials; reports of supervisors, teachers and pupils 
indicating the effective use of such materials. 


@1.2. Skill in organizing materials 

41.21. Preparing and collecting, for specific 
purposes, materials such as annotated reading lists, 
reference pamphlets, self-made diagnostic ma- 
terials, etc. 

—To be observed by the teacher’s plans for 
organizing and using materials. 


a 1.22. Selection and effective use of a variety 
of technics and materials adapted to varying pupil 
abilities and interests. 

a 1.23. Marked use of pupil interest, experi- 
ence and environment. 

—To be observed by the teacher’s plans for 
utilization of interests, hobbies and experiences of 
the pupils in classroom procedure, teacher’s and 
supervisor's reports. 


a 1.3. Use of community resources; lay experi- 
ences such as travel talks; visits to museums, farms, 
industrial plants, etc. 

—To be observed by reports of supervisors, 
teachers and pupils regarding resulting classroom 
activities. 

41.4, Promoting pupil growth. 

—To be observed by pupil achievement in basic 
skills objectively measured; observed pupil work 
habits; pupil production in music, art and litera- 
ture indicating an awakened appreciation of crea- 
tive expression; pupil participation in planning 
and executing classroom activities; pupil leader- 
ship. 

41.5. Satisfactory service in positions of spe- 
cial responsibility and difficulty, such as remedial 
classes, retarded groups, foreign-speaking groups, 
classes in problem neighborhoods, physically and 
mentally handicapped groups, etc. 

—To be observed by progress of students; re- 
ports of teacher and supervisor; administrative rec- 
ords. 


a1.6. Knowledge of subject matter and its re- 
lation to contemporary life. 

—To be observed by supervisor's reports of 
teacher’s command of subject matter. 
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41.7. Mastery of oral and written communica- 
tion. 

—To be observed by supervisor's reports of 
voice, diction and verbal facility. 


a2. Personal Contacts with Pupils 

@ 2.1. Recognition of, proper provision for and 
successful dealing with the social, psychological, 
moral and physical needs of children, whether 
they be normal or atypical. 

—To be observed by supervisor’s reports, check- 
lists, anecdotal records; records of pupils’ attend- 
ance, behavior and health; teacher conferences 
with pupils. 

a2.2. Assistance to pupils, with unusual suc- 
cess, in school activities other than classroom teach- 
ing, such as: clubs, dramatics, music, publications, 
general organization, class organizations, student 
government, assemblies, athletics, educational 


trips, garden projects, accounting for activity 
fund, etc. 

—To be observed by administrative records; 
reports of activities by supervisors, teachers and 
pupils; continued popularity of activity; parent 


evaluation. 


a 2.3. Unusually sympathetic and kindly under- 
standing of children. 

—To be observed by supervisor's reports of rap- 
port between teacher and pupil, and pupil-pupil 
relationships; friendship charts, relationship scales, 
social adjustment scales; pupil and parent evalua- 
tion. 


a 2.4. Unusual effectiveness in the guidance of 
pupils in areas such as: study within the scope of 
subject areas, out of school interests, vocational 
planning, personal problems and adjustments, dif- 
ficult home and environmental situations, assist- 
ance in vocational placement of pupils leaving 
school, and developing good health habits. 

—To be observed by teacher's reports for pu- 
pil’s cumulative folders; pupil and parent evalu- 
ation; case studies. 


a3. Assistance to Pupils in Out-of-School Ac- 
tivities 

a 3.1. Special out-of-school assistance to pupils 
who are retarded because of illness or other cause. 

—To be observed by case histories; child’s suc- 
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cessful return to regular class; teacher’s records and 
special plans; pupils report. 


a 3.2. Assistance to pupils in connection with 
out-of-school hobbies. 

—To be observed by pupils’ reports; continued 
popularity of activity; parent evaluation; hobby 
shows, displays and contests. 


a4. Professional Attitude and Growth 

44.1. Service beyond what is expected of all 
teachers in such extra duties as noon-time super- 
vision, noon movies, school lunch program, special 
room program, supervision at public affairs in the 
school, etc. 

—To be observed by administrative records. 


44.2. Professional attitude toward the im- 
provement of teaching in general. 

—To be observed by contributions to the im- 
provement of teaching; participation in discussion 
of problems of teaching; professional and other 
reading to keep well informed and abreast of the 
times; professional attitude and conduct in deal- 
ing with controversial issues; constructive thinking 
and planning in terms of professional needs; re- 
spect of colleagues indicated by recorded com- 
ments and election to positions of leadership; ex- 
pressed desire for, and gracious acceptance of, 
criticism and suggestions. 


a 4.3. Continuing self-improvement in service. 

—To be observed by trying out of new meth- 
ods, procedures and tools; acceptance of responsi- 
bility in the solution of school and community 
problems; activities in workshops; participation in 
administrative work, curriculum revision; use of 
self-appraisal instruments. 


44.4. Emotional and social adjustment: a 
poised, well-balanced personality. 

—To be observed by normal and inspiring re- 
lationships with pupils, supervisors and other col- 
leagues; attendance and health records. 


Community Service 


b. “Exceptional service to the community 
through nonschool activities directly related to the 
interests and well-being of young people( not nec- 
essarily the teacher's own pupils), in such matters 
as the prevention of juvenile delinquency or the 
provision of opportunities for recreation.” 
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b 1. Definitions 

b 1.1. Community—The neighborhood of the 
school, the city, borough, county, town, village. 

51.2. Young people—Children, adolescents 
and youth whether or not they attend school. 

b. 1.3. Service—Contributions to the well- 
being of young people for which the teacher is 
not otherwise compensated or is only nominally 


compensated. 
5 1.31. In an amount of not less than 60 clock 


hours per school year outside of regular school 
hours. 

b 1.32. Which is voluntary or willingly ac- 
cepted. 

b 1.33. Which, in the case of memberships is 
evidenced by active participation such as holding 
office, work on committees, etc. 

b 1.34. In organizations the programs of which 
result in direct service to young people. 

b 1.35. Of such a type that its continuance is 
desired by the group served. 

b 2. Areas of Exceptional Service 

b 2.1. Through work with children as leader, 
teacher, supervisor or director of such groups as: 

62.11. Prekindergarten groups, talent group 
for gifted children in art, crafts, music, dramatics, 
puppetry, dancing, creative writing. 

b 2.12. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4-H Club, Future Farmers of America, Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America, boys clubs, youth 
centers, youth canteens, recreation groups (ath- 
letics, swimming, games), Police Athletic League, 
life camps, playgrounds. 

5 2.13. Community library, nature and garden 
clubs, publications and such activities as are not 
within the scope of the teacher’s regular assign- 
ment. 

—To be observed by records and reports of the 
sponsoring groups, continued popularity of the 
activity, parent evaluation. 


6 2.2. Service in youth programs of local or- 
ganizations. 

6 2.21. Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Business and 
Professional Clubs, Zonta, A.A.U.W. etc. 

b 2.22. Welfare and social service agencies, set- 
tlement houses. 

—To be observed by continuance of an active 
program; approval of participants and sponsoring 
groups. 
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4 2.23. Youth counseling services, guidance bu- 
reaus, youth commissions. 

b 2.24. Local or national health protection 
agencies, mental hygiene agencies. 

5 2.25. Intercultural committees, committees 
on human relations. 

b 2.26. Parents’ associations, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, mothers’ clubs, parent study groups. 

b 2.27. The Red Cross. 


Nonschool Activities 


School systems and school communities will dif- 
fer widely in the opportunities afforded for non- 
school activities. The worth of the activity to the 
school and the community should be the essential 
consideration in determining its acceptability. In 
general, a minimum of 60 clock hours per year 
should be required for promotional credit. The 
excellence of the teacher’s service should also be 
considered. 

c. “Substantial increase in the value of service 
rendered to pupils through the teacher’s participa- 
tion in nonschool activities, such as summertime 
work related to the teacher's field of instruction or 
social service projects, for which the teacher is not 
otherwise compensated or is only nominally com- 
pensated.” 

¢ 1. Professional Activities 

¢ 1.1. Research or leadership in professional 
areas intended to provide increased school effi- 
ciency through improvement of the program of 
studies, the teaching method, the program of child 
guidance or development, the utilization of com- 
munity resources, or such other matters as are 
closely connected with the educational advance- 
ment of teachers or of pupils. 

—To be observed by documentary proof—te- 
ports, records, teaching plans, teaching materials, 
published articles. 


¢ 1.2. Work in public relations designed to in- 
terpret the work of the school for the public or to 
secure public understanding and support of meas- 
ures necessary to welfare and progress of the school 
and community. 

—To be observed by documentary evidence in 
newspapers, in publications, in school bulletins, 
etc. 


¢ 1.3. Travel for educational purposes produc- 
tive of materials, knowledge or understanding to 
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be used in vitalizing and enriching school offerings 
to pupils. 

—To be observed by teacher's reports, visual 
materials, costumes, exhibits, exchange corre- 
spondence, teaching concepts such as inter-racial 
understanding, mores of other countries, etc. 


¢ 1.4. Preparation of reports, statistical or 
otherwise, articles, monographs, reviews, etc. not 
immediately related to, or required by, the teach- 
er’s assignment. 

Self-evident. 


¢ 1.5. Exchange teaching in schools outside the 
teacher's community. 

To be observed by documentary evidence such 
as certificates, and by evaluations from school sys- 
tems visited. 


¢1.6. Participation in after-school or summer 
workshops for the development of improved 
mediums of instruction. 

—To be observed by curriculums, surveys, hand- 


books, etc. 


¢ 1.7. Organizational or administrative work 


beneficial to the school or local educational sys- 
tem, requiring teacher time after hours. 

—To be observed by certification of principal, 
supervisor, or other authority, plus evidence in 
written or published reports. 


¢ 1.8. Work on committees appointed by local 
boards of education for the purpose of investigat- 
ing, organizing, interpreting, adapting, correlat- 
ing, or developing areas of instruction, or educa- 
tional policy, requiring noncompensated time be- 
yond the normal teaching day. 

—To be observed by certification of principal, 
supervisor, or other authority, plus written reports 
to the board of education. 


¢ 2. Nonschool Activities 

¢ 2.1. Contributions of the kind mentioned 
above may also be made in connection with the 
work done on educational or professional commit- 
tees of such organizations as Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, the League of Women Voters, the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the 4-H Club, etc. The 
value of such work, however, must be determined 
by the extent to which it is reflected in the service 
of youth. Mere fact of membership in an organiza- 
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tion does not constitute sufficient qualification 
under this heading. 

—To be observed by certification by sponsoring 
authority. 


¢ 2.2. Teaching groups of parents in after- 
school classes, such as an Americanization class, 
evening school for adults, day or night school for 
voters, and less formal work in the field of adult 
education. 

—To be observed by official recognition, admin- 
istrative records, teacher's and supervisor’s re- 


ports. 
¢ 2.3. Trips, excursions, tours, theater parties 
and field trips conducted by teachers for pupils 
on Saturdays and holidays. 
—To be observed by consent slips, preparatory 
and follow-up activities. 


¢ 2.4. Conduct of after-school clubs for pupils, 
including work done for extraschool organizations 
like the Boy and Girl Scouts, Boys’ Club, Police 
Athletic League, etc. 

—To be observed by review of documentary 
reports, records, forms, etc. 


¢ 2.5. Service as interpreter in courts or other 
agencies. 

—To be observed by review of documentary 
reports, records, forms, etc. 


¢ 2.6. Home visits to establish increased under- 
standing between home and school, and to pro- 
mote good home-school relationships. 

—To be observed by review of case histories 
and reports of visitations. 


¢ 2.7. Contributions of the kind made by teach- 
ers during the war years such as rationing, selec- 
tive service assistance, Red Cross, work in clinics, 
U.S.O. activities, etc., some of which teachers are 
still continuing to make. 

—To be observed by official records of organi- 
zation or agency involved. 


¢ 2.8. Leadership or active membership in rep- 
resentative community organizations such as a 
Community Council, Council for Social Planning, 
Parent-Teacher Council, Inter-racial Council, etc. 

—To be observed by analysis of minutes of 
meetings, printed programs, agenda; by attend- 
ance, program planning or participation. 
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¢ 2.9. Regular participation of sufficient length 
to meet the general time requirement in the plan- 
ning or administration of public forums, panels, or 
discussions of an educational or professional 
character. 

—To be observed by newspaper releases, maga- 
zine articles, activities in connection with parents’ 
night, programs, etc. 

¢2.10. Developing community interest in 
founding and supervising museums or libraries as 
adjuncts of the school program. 


—To be observed by community approval, 
finished project, increased service to pupils. 


¢2.11. Activities centering around the explora- 
tion and use of the radio and of television for 
educational purposes. 

—To be observed by forums, round-tables, 
panel discussions, dramatizations, radio. 


Education 


a. “Substantial increase in the value of service 
rendered to pupils, as a result of education be- 
yond the level of the master’s degree, education 
not formally credited toward a degree, or con- 
tinued approved study by teachers who do not hold 
a college degree.” 

a1. Professional training and Experience 

@1.1. Earning a Ph.D. or Ed.D. degree or 
equivalent, or taking courses beyond the M.A., in 
areas directly related to one’s teaching field. Six 
semester hours’ credit in each three-year period is 
suggested as a minimum. 

41.2. Taking courses not formally credited 
toward a degree but which are for the purpose of 
improving the teacher’s work in special fields or 
intended fields of endeavor. 

4 1.3. Teaching courses designed for in-service 
training of teachers within the local school system. 

41.4, Successful demonstration teaching to im- 
plement in-service training for regular or practice 
teaching. 

—To be observed by documentary evidence. 


42. General Training and Experience 

@ 2.1. Occupational experience (uncompen- 
sated or nominally compensated) directly related 
to one’s teaching field. 

@ 2.2. Study or research in foreign lands. 

—To be observed by documentary evidence. 
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Suggested Procedures for Selection of Teacher- 
Members of Local Advisory Committees 


According to the law and the proposed regula- 
tions to be issued by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the local school authorities are required to 
provide for teacher participation in the formula- 
tion, application and review of local standards for 
promotional increments. For this purpose there is 
to be selected in each district an Advisory Com- 
mittee, the membership of which is to consist of 
both teachers and members of the supervisory and 
administrative staffs. Classroom teachers are to 
constitute not less than 50 per cent of the mem- 
bership of each such committee. The school au- 
thorities are to determine the method of selection 
of the Advisory Committee in such a manner as to 
guarantee to classroom teachers a democratic pro- 
cedure in the selection of their representatives. 

Three suggestions are made as to procedures for 
selection of teacher-members of local Advisory 
Committees: 

1. Nomination of a panel of names by teachers 
from which the superintendent or supervising 
principal of the district shall select the member- 
ship of the committee in accordance with the by- 
laws of the local school authorities. Such nomi- 
nations may be made by district, by divisions (such 
as elementary and secondary) or by schools, or 
even by divisions within schools. Such nomina- 
tions should be accompanied by a listing of the 
qualifications of each nominee for duty on the Ad- 
visory Committee. 

2. Direct election of committee members by the 
teachers by divisions (such as elementary and sec- 
ondary). 

3. Direct election of committee members on a 
district-wide basis. 

In any election of teacher members of the Ad- 
visory Committee, voting should be limited to 
classroom teachers. 





Who Is a Good Teacher? 


When we came out of the classroom, Boynton said, 
“Boys, if I had a teacher like that in every class- 
room, the whole state would come to see Ithaca.” 
Frank snapped back, "I wouldn't give a damn for 
her!’ There you are. Who is a good teacher? Snap 
judgments by even mature superintendents are not 
safe-—William T. Mechior, in Journal of the New 
York State School Boards Association, Vol. X, No.1, 


page 7. 
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The Committee believes that in most instances 
the first of the above alternatives is the preferable 


one. 
Tenure of office of committee members should 


be arranged in such a manner as to provide conti- 
nuity of committee experience. 


Phi Delta Kappa members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee are Bernard E. Donovan, Co-Chairman, Harry Lewis, 
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Lloyd S. Michael, and Oliver M. Watkins. Other mem- 
bers of the Committee are Marie R. Schuler, Co-Chair- 
man; board members, J. Curtiss Austin and Mrs. Jessie 
T. Zoller; Robert E. Bell, Miss Anne Erickson, Mrs, 
Eudora Fletcher, Mrs. Rose S. Henry, Miss Ethel F. 
Huggard, Mrs. Myrna Hutchinson, Miss Ada E. James, 
Mrs. Emily Kenfield, Willard Leusch, Joseph L. Light- 
cap, Miss Mary E. Meade, William F. V. Saunders, 
James M. Spinning, Miss Marion Walsh 


Table II.—Median ranges of faculty salary schedules,’ 1946-47, in 465 institutions of higher education 





Instructor 


Associate pro- 


Assistant pro- 
fessor 


pean Professor 





Min. 


Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 








Aut Institutions: 
Over-all ranges 
Median ranges 
REGIONS: 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
AccREDITATION: 
Association of American Universities 
Regional associations 
Professional associations 
Not accredited 
Types or InstiTuTIONsS 
Publicly controlled: 
Universities 
Colleges—Arts and sciences 
Professional and technical schools 
Teachers colleges * 
Junior colleges 
Privately controlled: 
Universities 
Colleges—Arts and sciences 
Professional and technical schools___________- 
Teachers college*® 
Junior colleges 
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1 Ranges from the median of minimum salaries to the median of maximum salaries. 


3 Includes normal schools. 


§ Data on privately controlled teachers colleges and normal schools not received in sufficient amount to justify tabulation. 


The table above, showing ranges of faculty schedules in institutions of higher education of the U. S., is from “Admin- 
istration of College Teachers’ Salaries,” by Henry G. Badger and Herbert C. Mayer, in Higher Education, publication 


of the U. S. Office of Education, October, 1947, pages 25-30. 
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Some Aspects of Bolivian Education 


By L. S. TIREMAN 


HE educational system of Bolivia illustrates 
The potent effect of the natural and social en- 
vironment. Tremendous mountains, vast distances, 
absence of seaports and waterways, incomplete 
roads and railroad systems combine to impede 
the free exchange of ideas with the outer world 
and each other. In the social environment are other 
barriers which have developed in a land where 
the indigenous population was accustomed to en- 
slavement. Remnants still exist of a colonial sys- 
tem in which universities and printing presses were 
founded and at the same time the people were 
exploited; a religious group which was interested 
in souls but not social welfare; and military cliques 
which have drained the national treasury. 


Services of Criticism 


As a result of such factors, phases of the Bo- 
livian educational system have developed in pe- 
culiar and exaggerated fashion. Their growth has 
not been checked, as have “‘sports” in the educa- 
tional system of the United States, by the critical 
judgment of many minds, professional journals, 
books and university courses. Bolivia has no edu- 
cational journals. The professional books are few 
and generally written by foreign authors. Pub- 
lishing houses with competent editorial staffs do 
not exist. There are no institutions for graduate 
study. In reality there is little critical study of the 
needs of the country nor consideration of means 
for correcting existing evils. 

The writer is not condemning everything in 
Bolivia. On the contrary, as he became more aware 
of the difficulties, his respect increased for their 
courage. The history of this country is studded with 
examples of unfaithful leadership and dissipation 
of public funds. Yet Bolivia struggles on! One en- 
counters individuals everywhere who were born 
in the lower social classes but who have, somehow, 
obtained an education and risen to positions of re- 
sponsibility. This genuine admiration, however, 
need not blind us to the existence of certain evils. 

The educational system of Bolivia is character- 
ized by certain accepted practices which exist in 
every classroom from the primary grades to the 


* L. S. Tireman is Professor of Education, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


normal schools. Chief among these are absence of 
textbooks, the dictation-notebook system and the 
tribunal examination.* 


The Notebook 


The life of the Bolivian student revolves about 
the notebook. It is his inseparable companion. You 
see him in the gathering darkness crouched at the 
door of his shop or house pouring over the pages, 
or pacing the quiet walks of the park reciting 
aloud its contents. It behooves him to learn it well, 
since it was copied word for word when dictated 
by his teacher, and forms his only text. 

This notebook is a tragic example of a practice 
which was educationally sound in its inception 
but which has degenerated through generations of 
uncritical use. It illustrates clearly the necessity for 
continual and critical evaluation of all school 
practices. 

In the early part of the century, government- 
issued textbooks were common in the elementary 
schools. But about 1910 a new educational theory 
was introduced from Belgium. Children should 
develop their powers of observation and learn to 
deduce the truth from their observations rather 
than simply read about such things in a book. This 
theory, as North American educators know, 
stressed activity on the part of children. They 
should observe, compare, analyze, experiment, de- 
duce and generalize. Then they must record the 
results of their work on charts or in notebooks. 

This theory of education does not remove the 
need for the teacher, but it demands a certain type 
—one who stimulates and directs the activity, who 
checks results and is aware of the relation of the 
parts to the whole. Because the teacher was so im- 
portant a part of this new method it happened, 

* There is no attempt in this article to give a full description 


of public education in Bolivia. Such an account can be found 
in a bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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through the ensuing decades, that the teacher’s role 
was distorted. It was not the concept of the teacher 
as a guide that was emphasized; it was the concept 
of the teacher as a source of information that was 
stressed. Teacher told them what they would find 
if they examined a plant. Teacher told them what 
comparisons might be made. Since the teacher is 
more mature and can make more accurate deduc- 
tions, it came to pass that the children did less and 
less, and the teacher more and more. Today the 
school hours are spent in passively copying all that 
the teacher dictates and memorizing what they have 
copied. 

Here we see “minimum essentials” in action for 
the teachers have gradually whittled down the 
flesh and blood of the courses and left only the 
bones. The result is that all courses are extremely 
heavy, from a North American point of view, in 
factual information and much of it is of little func- 
tional value in the lives of the students. (For ex- 
ample in some primary schools they learn the 
names of the bones of the human body, a cow, and 
a bird.) 

All of those grand verbs of action which are in- 
herent in learning through observation have been 
lost except one—“memorize.” Even this has been 
prostituted, for it is not critical and active mem- 
orizing but passive, blind, unreasoning and unpur- 
poseful retention of facts. For this purpose the 
dictation-notebook system, plus the tribunal ex- 
amination, has become indispensable. The note- 
book refreshes the flagging memory and the ex- 
amination provides the incentive for continued ef- 
fort. This unholy trinity—dictation-notebook, pas- 
sive memorization and rigorous examination— 
dominates the Bolivian educational system of to- 
day. It is the quickest way to impart factual in- 
formation, but children are not educated; they are 
trained as you train an animal by constant repeti- 
tion. 


The Examination 


A word about the tribunal examination. The 
students, from the primary grades to the normal 
school, are examined at the end of each school 
year by a committee consisting of the teacher of 
the course and two visitors from other schools or 
other departments. The students appear one by 
one before the tribunal for oral examination. It 
sounds formidable and it is. The children sit in 


waiting with white faces and prayers on their lips, 

Fortunately, the questions are known for weeks 
in advance and all have had time to learn the an- 
swers by heart! The visiting examiners have no 
desire to embarrass their colleagues so the ordeal 
is tempered. But it serves the purpose admirably 
for making the students “learn their lessons.” 
Since this custom originated in the European edu- 
cational systems and the North American gradu- 
ate schools have many procedures taken from the 
same source, the reader will recognize the oral 
examination system—but it is begun earlier here. 


There Are Few Textbooks 


The failure of teachers to use textbooks has had 
other unfortunate results. With no market, the 
great incentive for Bolivian writers and publish- 
ers to produce and improve textbooks is removed. 
The few available texts are poor in content and 
form. Occasionally someone gets a text adopted by 
the Ministry of Education and the exclusive print- 
ing rights. But the number of copies published is 
not great, so writing a text is more a matter of 
service than profit. The vigorous competition 
which produces superior texts in North America 
is lacking. 

The School and the Social Order 


The Bolivian schools during the past four cen- 
turies have contributed to a social order in which 
a few people have benefited from the exploitation 
of the many. The curriculum is heavily weighted 
with humanistic philosophy. The practical appli- 
cation of science courses receives less stress than 
the theoretical aspects. Courses in manual training 
and home economics are unknown, for people who 
use their hands belong to the lower classes. The in- 
structional program helps support this philosophy, 
for it stresses passive acceptance and unquestion- 
ing belief. 

Many Bolivians are sincerely interested in learn- 
ing democratic ways, but they realize that this is an 
impossibility with an illiterate population. The 
educational system must be extended and modi- 
fied if it is to play its part. Political revolution can 
change governments but not the minds of the 
masses. Dictators have shown how the schools 
can do this when the goal is totalitarianism. Bo- 
livia needs someone to show them how the 
schools may be used as an agent for democracy. 
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Safety in School Buildings 


By N. E. VILES 


F WE are to insist upon compulsory education, 
I we must accept the responsibility of providing 
safe quarters for the pupils who are in school. 
When we demand that a child attend school in a 
certain building or location and when we use pub- 
lic tax money to develop schools for the children of 
a community, we become participants in a program 
wherein pupils may be endangered if adequate 
safety facilities are not provided. It follows that 
as parents or taxpayers, we have an obligation to 
assure a maximum degree of safety in the schools. 

Three basic criteria to be observed in planning 
school plants are safety to limb, safety to health, 
and curricular adequacy. 

In planning a school building, we should re- 
member that no school building is completely 
fireproof; no crowd of children panic-proof; and 
no evacuation plan foolproof. 

One story buildings can be of almost any type of 
construction if adequate exit ways are provided. 
Two story buildings with masonry walls and wood 
joint ceiling, roof, and classroom floor construc- 
tion may be made comparatively safe if they pro- 
vide for each child a fire resistive walk-way from 
his classroom to the exterior. This calls for fire- 
resistive stairs and fire-resistive floors, walls, and 
ceilings for each corridor. Buildings of more than 
two stories should be fire-resistive throughout. 
Basement areas are suitable only for storage, when 
properly protected, and for heating units when 
such are located in the basement. 

Structural safety can be increased by proper at- 
tention to the engineering service. . . . In most 
instances, adequate tests of soil bearing capacity 
are not available when the building is erected. 
Local boards of education do not usually appreciate 
the necessity for providing such service, but de- 
pend on the architect who may or may not have 
adequate engineering service in his own staff. 
Oftentimes he is faced with the necessity of re- 
ducing costs, and since there is no definite check 
on structural adequacy may decide to make cuts in 
places where they are not seen. We could point to 
numerous illustrations showing building deteriora- 


* N. E. Viles is Specialist for School Plant 
Management, School Housing Section, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. He 
is a member of Phil Delta Kappa.* 


tion resulting from improper construction stand- 
ards. In one instance a few years ago, it was meces- 
sary to condemn a fire-resistive high school build- 
ing that was about twelve years old. This build- 
ing was properly planned, but the local school 
board relieved the architect of the responsibility 
and employed a local man to supervise the con- 
struction. During the drought years the soil lost its 
tenacity as the water table was lowered, and the 
building folded like a tent. Pupils in it were no 
longer safe and the building was so far gone that 
it could not be made safe. 

Another illustration of lack of structural ade- 
quacy is that of ceiling plaster deterioration. Sev- 
eral instances are on record where schoolroom 
ceiling plaster has fallen. In some instances this 
plaster was 34 to 1 inch thick, and over a class- 
room area of 800-900 feet had an immense 
weight. 


Traffic and Fire Protection 


Many pupil injuries in school buildings are the 
result of carelessness or the lack of pupil control. 
This does not lessen our obligation to provide for 
the pupils all possible safeguards in the school 
building. We cannot expect to retain regimenta- 
tion that might guarantee no pupil injuries. . . . 


Corridors 


As stated previously corridors in multiple story 
buildings should be fire resistive. Corridor widths 
should be ample for regular or emergency traffic 
flow. A corridor serving four rooms should have 
a minimum width of 81, feet; secondary corridors 
serving only two rooms should have a minimum 
width of 7 feet. These widths are clear of all ob- 
structions of either fixed or movable objects. Pro- 


This article was abstracted from a discussion at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago, October 8, 1947. 
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jections into these corridors should be limited to 
8 inches. The width is computed as that between 
locker door spring when opened. Drinking foun- 
tains, wash basins, and fire extinguishers should 
be recessed into the wall. Each corridor should 
terminate at a standard egress and not more than 
one room length should be extended beyond an 
egress. Corridor floors should not be slippery, cor- 
ners should be rounded. A common fault in many 
corridors is the blocking of half the corridor width 
by locating the stairs near the end of the cor- 
ee 
Stairways 

As indicated previously stairs should be of fire 
resistive construction and should have solid treads 
and risers. There should be at least two stairways 
in every building, remote from each other. Two 
stairways coming to a common landing should be 
considered as one stair. The bottom of each stair 
should terminate at or near and egress. Stair risers 
should not be more than 61/4 inches. The treads 
should be not less than 1014 inches. In other 
words, the riser plus tread should equal approxi- 
mately 1714 inches plus or minus. 

Children will run in school buildings and when 
a child runs to the head of the stairs, he should 
have a vision of his walkway down the stairs. With 
a classroom height of 13 feet, the number of risers 
some instances architects have attempted to in- 
crease the riser height by 1% inch, but there has to 
be a limit somewhere. 


Use Hand Rails 


Each stairway should terminate near an egress 
at groundfloor level. The main stair should not 
continue to the basement. Two-lane stairs are rec- 
ommended. This requires a width of 44-60 inches 
between hand rails. If the width is appreciably 
more than 60 inches, a center hand rail should be 
provided. The hand rails on either side should be 
26-30 inches high. Winding stairs are not accept- 
able for pupil traffic, and each stair tread should 
have the same width throughout its length. This 
width should be considered clear width, not in- 
cluding nosings or overhang. Nosings should be 
flush. Treads and nosings should be the non- 
slippery type. Stairs from story to story should be 
in two runs with a landing, preferably a turn land- 
ing, with a clear width equivalent to the length of 
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the treads. There should be not more than 16 risers 
in each run. Storage space under or adjacent to 
stairs should be prohibited. Ramps are not recom- 
mended for most buildings except where needed 
to compensate for slight variations in elevation. It 
may be desirable to use ramps when the change in 
floor levels is not over 18 inches, and then the 
slope of the ramps should not be more than 1-10, 
and the surface should be non-slippery. Outside 
exposed stairs and landing steps should be reduced 
toa minimum... . 

Stairs should be located in stair wells, preferably 
from the corridor to the outer wall and back. Stairs 
and stair wells should be fire resistive. Entrances 
to the stair well should be through the fire resistive 
stair doors, preferably automatic closing or held 
open only by acceptable fusible links. The upper 
part of this door should be equipped with wired 
glass. There should be a hood over the door, ex- 
tending from corridor ceiling down to door height, 
to help arrest or retain smoke and fumes that might 
gather in the upper part of the corridor. 

All who have accepted school stewardship in 
any degree are obligated by that degree to establish 
and maintain fire safe conditions within their 
spheres of influence. 


These Need Attention 


Some of the structural and operational hazards 
in school buildings needing immediate attention 
are— 

Steep and hazardous stairs 
Combustible corridors and stairs 
Combustible furnace rooms 
Lack of fire doors to basement 
Combustible storerooms 

Wiring not properly protected 
Corridor blocks 

Lack of safe exits 

Slick corridor floors . 

10. Driveway hazards 

11. Slick floors in shops 

12. Sharp corners 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion has a manual, “Guide for Planning School 
Plants,” tentatively accepted in 1946, to be re 
vised in 1947 and again in 1948. It gives the stand- 
ards we have been discussing in much fuller de- 
tail. School districts with building problems are 
well advised to study it. 
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Directory of Chapter Officers, 1947-1948 


DISTRICT I 
GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Grays Harbor 
College, Aberdeen, Washington. 
STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Nu Campus Cuapter—University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. President Edward Bechtholt; Vice President 
Homer Boroughs, Jrj Corresponding Secretary F. F. Powers, 


ashington, Seattle 5, Wash- 

Secretar Powers; Treasurer F. F. 
Powers; Sponsor E, Corbally'; 1 Historian John A. Barr; Edi- 
tor of Newsletter John A. Barr. 


Cu1 Campus Cuapter—University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
P Ray Hendrickson; VP "~~ Ray awk, Victor 
Doherty, School of Education niversity of Ore 7 Eugene, 
Oregon; RS Victor Dohert T Vie: Doherty; . L. Stet- 
son; H Dan E. Hamlow; 44 William Dedman, 


Atpua GAMMA Campus Cuapter—State College of Vieinaten 
College Station, Pullman, Washington. P Robert Smith; P 
Guy Timmons; CS Breese Bell, Box 247, College Station, Pull- 
man, Washington; RS Breese Bell; 7’ Kenneth Erickson; S 
3d W. Stone; H Morgan E. Jones. 
Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. P Fred E. Lucas, 741 
E. Ainsworth, Portland 11, Oregon; VP Robert Tolvstad; 
S$ Dingeman Bajema; T Allan’ T. Button, 2654 S. W. Talbot 
Road, Portland 1, Oregon; H A. O. Freel; "Ed Tillman Peterson. 
Alpha Beta Field ‘Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. P William F. 
eatherwood, Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington; VP 
Philip E. Hauge; Erickson; T Bertram O. Myhre, South 
85th and Parke Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 
Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. P William B. Schneb- 
fr Childrens Farm Home Superintendent, Corvallis, Oregon; 
’P Walter F. Snyder; S Robert E. Lantz; T Robert E. Lantz, 
Superintendent of Schools, Woodburn, Oregon; H Edmund F. 
Carleton. 
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DISTRICT II 


GEORGE C. KYTE, District Representative, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuapter—Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. P William J. Iverson; VP oh hn P. Buchanan; 
CS Charles L. Gormley, 260 Bs es Street, Palo Alto, bay ag = = 
RS Charles L. Gormley; T Joseph B. Murphy; S A. John 
Bartky. 

Lamepa Campus CHapter—University of California, Berkele 
California. P George W. Frederickson; VP Charles A. McMil- 
lan; CS Frank Lucas, Haviland Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California; RS Frank Lucas; _ 4 T. Aungst; 

S John Michaelis, H Frank Lucas; Ed F. Carl Dwight. 

Avena Epstton Campus Cuaprer—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. P Garford G. Gordon; VP 
Kephas Kinsman; Don Mallernee, Box 160, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California; RS Don 
Mallernee; T Herb Fenn; S Irving R. Melbo; H Charles Lofton; 
Ed Norman Scarlet. 

Atpua Zeta Campus Cuapter—University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. P Frank Ott; VP Henry Egbert; CS J Walker, 
College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; 
RS J. F. Walker; TEL. Larson; S O. K. Garretron; H Jj. W. 
Clarson, Jr. 

ALPHA Omicron Campus Cuapter—Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mont, California. P Winston Nelson; VP Kasper Ingelbritson; 
CS Thomas McGrath, Harper Hall, Claremont Graduate School, 
Claremont, California; RS Thomas McGrath; T Gerald Lance; 
S Peter Spencer. 

ALPHA Upsitton Campus Cuapter—University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. P Stuart M. Manookin; VP Leland H. Tuft; CS Le- 
rue W. Winget, 227 Iowa Street, Salt Lake oy) Utah; RS 
Lerue W. Winget; T Earl J. Thurman; S Roald F. . Campbell; 
H James Byron Nelson. 

Avena Cur Campus CHapter—University of California at Los 

Angeles, Los Angeles 24, California. P James Ellison; VP 
Boyd Harmon; CS Robert Wiley, Education Building, Room 
123, University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California; RS Nathan Kravetz; T 
Woodrow Baldwin; S John A. Hockett; H Frank Lane. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. P Stuart Phil- 
lips, 526 63rd Street, Oakland, California; VP Jesse Rathbun; 
S Leo Graham; T Arthur Lindborg, 3766 21st Street, San 
Francisco 14, California; H Evert Kaempen Frederick. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. P Chas. Carpenter, 1645 
Farris Avenue, Fresno, California; VP Joseph Deaton; S Price 
Robinson; T Richard Helm, 824 ‘Swift; 
Robert F. Aspinall. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. P John C. Whin- 
nery, 228 N. Park Avenue, Montebello, California; VP Gerald 
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Fresno, California; H' 


M. Weller; S Herbert Aigner; T William Ferguson, 3552 Tilden 
Avenue, Los Angeles 34, California; H Cedric Stannard. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. P Claude Hardesty, 
2215 Chap Street, Santa Barbara Sear, 1 $° Harry 

Wolf; 2 VP Harry Bigger; 3 VP ¢ Sends S$ Glenn 
Durflinger; T Gl rflinger, 1820 one Street, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

Xi Field Chepter--Besremante, California. P Diger M. Marshall, 
334 University he gs California; Ray Dean; 
S Michael 3 ent; T Lyrel D . Bullard, Re. ¢ 688, "Placerville, 
California; eorge I. Linn. 

Tau Field ~ Scllegge a Lake City, a P William P ie, 
Assistant Superintendent, Ogden City Schools, aA Utah; 
VP David Gourley; S Joseph Jenkins; T N. J. Barlow, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Public Instruction, oom 2231, State 
Capitol, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 

Omega dy Chapter—San Diego, California. P ane Drag, As- 
sociate Superintendent _ of County Scpeats Civic Center, San 
Diego, California; VP David Cherry; S William og 4 T Peter 

anreet. Principal John Adams Elementary School, n Diego, 
California; H Jens Hutchens; Ed T. Malcolm ag 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, Coltfornis, to oe Jag- 
gard, 2312 Dracena, Bakersfield, California; V. aay Comp- 
ton; S Norman }; Harris; T George O og tes eo Parkway, 
Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. P Arden Staples, 
53 W. Willetta, Phoenix, Arizona; VP. Robert W. Ashe; $ 
pe nee Feeney; T Howard Woolum, State College, Tempe, 

rizona, 


DISTRICT III 
GEORGE E. POWELL, District Representative, 706 East 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, ‘Missouri. 
STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
Gamma Campus Caren University of Missouri, fn bia, 


Missouri. P Stanley Gex; VP Paul Dixon; CS J Kotler, 
111 Rothwell Gymnasium, preg of Miscou Sone ia. 
Missouri; RS J. O. Keller; S. Maxwell; S John Ruf; H 


William Drake; Ed Paul Diss’ 
Kappa Campus Cuapter—Universi 
sas. P Arthur R. Partridge; VP 
B. Sheridan, 105 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, 

Kansas; RS Richard B. Sheridan; T Richard 
S E. E. Bayles; H Benny Wolfe. 

Mv Campus Cuaprer—University of_ Texas, Agstio. Texas. P 
ohn Cawthorn; VP Carl Bredt; CS Leslie P. Evans, P. O. 
ox 1739, University Station, Austin, Texas; RS Leslie P. 
Evans; T Edwin K. Martin; S Clyde C. Colvert; Ed H. E. 

Robinson. 

Avcepxua Atpua Campus Cuarter—Universit ty of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. in Tony D. Vaughan; VP Ernest Willenberg; 
cs Harvey C. Hansen; Harvey C. H Hansen, University 0: 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; T Harvey C. Hansen; S Garold 
D. Holstine. 

Avtpua Detta Campus Cuaprer—Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. P. Maurice D. Woolf; VP D. Showalter; CS 
— M. Schall, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; RS 
esse M. Schall; T U. L. Strickland. 

Beta Bera Campus Cupane Texas State Teachers Col- 

lege, Us Denton, Texas. P Lonnie M. Collins; VP one Ford; 

Williams North Texas State Teachers College Denton, 
Texas; Ces od . Williams; T J. D. Cooper; S J. C C. Matthews; 
H Riley aa, 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuapter—Oklahoma A. & M. Glen. Still- 

water, Oklahoma. P Millard Scherich; VP eg offman; 


of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
arrell E. Woods; CS Richard 
Lawrence, 
Sheridan; 


CS O. Kenneth Campbell, Oklahoma A. i Gee. Still- 
water, Oklahoma; RS O. ‘Kenneth "Campbell Conger; S$ 
Daniel C. McIntosh; H Gerhard B. Naeseth; igh Toba W. Hamil- 


ton. 
Beta Iota Campus CuHapter—Washington University, St. Louis, 

Missouri. James H. Cockerham, 8636 Natural Bridge, St. Louis 

Co. 21, Missouri. 
Beta Field Chapter—St. 


Louis, Missouri. P Thomas 
Maple Avenue, St. i Cc 


. Rucker, 
Louis, Mijssonel; VP Linde- 


5564 4 
meyer;; S John W. Gilliland; T i Adams, 9490 Manchester 
Road, Rock Hill 19, Missouri; H tabs Boggs. 


Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. P M. i: Whitson, 1624 
Topeka Boulevard, Topeka, Kansas; VP P. B. Graves; S Milton 
C. Poort; T Milton . Poort, 622 Rockledge Avenue, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. P Howard D. Mc- 
Eachen, 2805 69th Street, Kansas Ci > lone issouri; VP Claude 
N. Harman; S$ Charles A. Barrett; = M. Bills, 7227 Jefter- 
son Street, ‘Kansas City, Missouri. 

Kappe Field ater Wesrendiene, Missouri. 4 Harold L, 
oun t. E. Market Street, arrensbur; burs. pilssouels VP 
Reid mes S Claude H. Brown; T ude H. Brown, 

CM.S.C., arrensburg, Missouri. 
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Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. P Almon V. Vedder, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; VP Hugh L. Bates; 
SC. H. Allen; T C. H. Allen, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. P Clyde M. Gott, 1002 
Edwards Street, San Antonio, Texas; VP Raymond Arnold; 
S$ Dillard McCollum; 7 Frank Cunningham, 637 Main Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Rho Field C: mapten-—Putaburg, 
Park, i . Kansas; 
derson; T FG Grubbs, 
hattan, * & mR 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. P 

. Archer Street, Tulsa 4, Oklahoma; V. 
= Denney; T Earl C. Denney, P.O. Box 131, 
ma. 


ha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. P Edwin D. Martin, 
VP Laurie T. Callicut; 


1 enaee, £- Roy Hardin, 308 W. 
P Finis M. Green; S Ernest M. An- 
Up Fin State Teachers College, Man- 


ames H. Hodges, 3512 
James L. Goff; S Earl 
Tulsa 1, Okla- 


Alpha Al 
341 Quenby Road, Houston, Texas; 
Houston, Texas; H C. J. Niisle. 
Houston, Texas. 

Alpha et Field Chapten—Cope, Girardeau, Missouri. P T. S. 

ill, 122 S. Mulberry, Dexter, Missouri; A. Collins; T 
Irvin A. Keller, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri. 
DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, pearfish, South Dakota. 

STATES: Wyomin Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Epsiton Campus Cuapter—State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. P Duane C. Shaw; VP Robert E. deKeiffer; CS Elbert W. 
Hamilton, College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; RS Elbert W. Hamliton; T Albert N. Hieronymus; 

$ Elmer T. Peterson; H Gordon J. Rhum; Ed James V. Farrel. 


o- Campus Cuarter—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. P Archie Gray; VP Kenneth Nelson and Robert B 
Kamm; CS Willis E. Dugan, 214 Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota; RS Willis E. Dugan; T 
Howard Nelson; S Tracy F. Tyler; H Ellis K. Schweickhard. 


Omicron Campus CHapter—University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. P Harold A. Delp; VP Jack A. Peterson; CS Otto 
G. Ruff, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; RS Otto 
G. Ruff; T W. B. Johns; S F. E. Henzlik. 

Avena TuHeta Campus Cuapter—University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, ree Dakota. P George Bohnen; VP Harold 
Sheets; CS Carl V. Peterson, 505 Maple Avenue, Grand Forks 
North Dakota; RS Carl V. Peterson; Carl V. Peterson; $ 
Erich Selke; H Newell B. Knapp; Ed G. W. Crossman. 

Avra Mu Campus Cuapter—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. P Lloyd Allen Drur VP Arthur 
Ohanion; Ce A Allan Grant Morison; RS Allan Grant Morison; 
T W. Knies, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado; S Earle Underwood Rugg. 

Avra Sicma Campus CHaptrer—University of Denver, Denver 
12 yo P John Howard Williamson; VP John E. Wilmore; 

CS Arthur W. eck, University of Denver, 4400 Perry Street, 
Denver 12, Colorado; RS Arthur W. Beck; T Dan B. Myers: 
S Louis Breternitz; H Carl Bardwell. 

Beta Detta Campus CuHapter—University of Colorado, Roulder, 
Colorado. P Gerald Scofield; VP Guy D. McGrath; cs Lloy 
Elliott, Department of Education, College of iceaiien Sot. 
versity of Colorado, ew Colorado; RS Llo yd H. Elliott; 

Stephen V. Ballou; S Calvin Grieder; H iivia Demmon; 
Ed Viadimir di Lissovoy. 

Beta Kappa Campus Cuarter—lIowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
P Boyd A. Davis; VP Lawrence F. Simmering; CS J. E. a 
nell, 315 Curtis Hall, Iowa State ee e, Ames, Iowa; RS J. 
Bicknell; T Orlando C. Kreider; S M. L. Cushman; H baat 
C. Sheick. 

Iota Fieid Chapter—State College of South Dakota. P R. V. 

pun Superintendent of Schools, Lead, South Dakota; VP 
eacomeueh) S Russell E. Jonas; T Russell E. Jonas, 
piece’ ills College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Psi Field ory A ge Nebraska. P John G. Jelinek, 317 N. 
25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska; VP Leon O. Smith; S Ira O. 
genes: T Harvey A. Smith, 2609 N. 52nd Street, Omaha, Ne- 
raska, 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. P Raymond D. 

ee, 2109 39th Street, Des Moines 10, Iowa; VP W. Henry 
Galbreth; S W. C. Findley; T W. C. Finley, 629 Third Street, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


District V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 

Virginia, Kentucky. 

Avpna Campus Cuapter—Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. P William R. Bokelman; VP Cecil Franklin; yd ester I. 
Sluder, Apartment 5, Building 34, a Apartment 
Bloomington, Indiana; RS Lester I. ‘Sluder; T hilip Peak; 
Raleigh Holmstedt; Ed Walter Johnson. 


Illinois State 


Indiana, Ohio, West 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


Zeta Campus CuapTrer—The Sp hecciey of senigene. Chicago 37, 
Illinois. P Robert Perz; VP Richard Henderson; John 
Russel, The University of Chicago, Department of Education, 
5835 Kimbark a ' + a 37, Illinois; RS John Russel; 
T Delbert Bates; q a4 H Archie Hendricks; Ed 
Archie Hootie. 


Pr: Campus Cuareen ere of piincls, Urbana, Illinois. P 

E. Summerville; Rig em poe © Curtis Howd; 

RS Ralph A. Shick 104.N Goodwin Avene. Urbana, illinois; 

Les > . Jensen; S H. M. Hamlin; ‘H Carl W. Proehl; Ed C. §S. 
iffer 


Si1cMa Cours Cuarpter—Ohio State ae Columbus 10, 
Ohio. P Charles Wilson; VP Lewis Evans; 5 William Cole. 
man, Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio; 
RS William Coleman; T John Kinsella; S Lloyd Sprouse; Ed 
Leland Jacobs. 

Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—Northwestern University. At present 
inactive. 


Pui Campus Cusovep-— Usoare 
consin. P LeRoy E. Luber, et 
a 1204 W. Johnson, bee. Ut isual Instruction, Madi- 

isconsin; RS Harold H. Hailer; T Harold H. Hailer; 
S$ Russell F. Gregg; H Curtis Meriman. 


OMEGA at Cuarrer—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michi P William R. Dixon; VP La Lawrence M. DeRidder; 
cS ichael ieee. University High School, Ann Arbor 
Michigan; RS Mic hael Chiappetta; T Robert Lankton; S Fred 
Wallcott; Ed Max Wingo. 

Avpua Iota Campus CuHapter—University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati 21, Ohio. P Omer Renfrow; VP Benjamin Fulks; CS Nel- 
son L. Burbank, 5735 Wintrop Avenue, College Hill, Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio; T Donald J. Drake; S Carl Hansen. 

Atpua Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Rgutgehy, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. P Harold Plank Adams; VP Z. S. Dickerson; 
CS Frank G. Dickey, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky; RS Frank G. Dickey; T Frank G., 
Dickey; S Ellis Ford Hartford; H Harry B. Tucker. 


AtpHA Omeca Campus CHAPTER—Wayne Lg ty Detroit, 
Michigan. P Benjamin S. Frost; VP Harry B. Baker; CS Gorton 
Riethniller, 28 G ome oh Highland Park 3, Michigan: RS Gorton 
Riethmiller; T Paul Armstrong; S W. Ray Smittle; H Charles 
C. Yarbrough. 

Beta Era Campus Cuapter—Western Michigan College Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. P George E. Mills; VP John Caley; CS Carl 
Cooper, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; RS Carl Cooper; T Cornelius McDonald; S Roy C 
Bryan; H Robert Stout 

Bera Lamspa Campus Cuapter—Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. P George Ashworth; VP Dennis True- 
blood; CS Charles W. Hardaway, Research Division, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; RS Charles W. 
Hardaway; TJ S. T. Proffitt; H John Wooden. * 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. P Merland A. Kopka, 
32 Devonshire, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan; VP Homer A. Clark; 
S James Cruikshank; T Russell L. Isbister, 1411 Coolidge, 
River Rouge 18, Michigan. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, 
Central High School, 
Robert H. Koenker; 


Be Bhd go men Madison, Wis- 
d Benson; S Harold H. 


Indiana. P Harold V. Anderson, 

Muncie, Indiana; VP Lars L. Hydle; $ 

T Robert H. Koenker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, et tog P Burton Duffie, 10331 S. 
Wood Street, Fricage 43, Illinois; VP George O. Meierdierks; 


—— W. Hill; Dewey Fristoe, P.O. Box 364, Flossmoor, 

inois. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. P G. W. Willett, 
2022 E. Edgewood Avenue, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin; VP 
Oliver C. Sand; S Walter 4 Brauer; T Walter F. Karst, 2602 
N. 88th Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 

Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. P Loy Nor- 
rix, Supertepgndent of Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; VP Floyd M. Hazel; George G. Price; T George 
G. Price, 116 W. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. P Harold O. 

arber, 1504 E. Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana; VP Ernest 
Litweiler; S Harold Anglemeyer; T Glen M. Gree, 1009 E. 
Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana; H Myron D. Weldy. 
Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—East Chicago, Indiana. Henry L. 
cHarque, Horace Mann School, Gary, indiana; VP Thomas 
Altenderfer; S Lee Eve; T Lee Eve, Superintendent of Schools, 
Crown Point, Indiana. 
Alpha Zeta Field Chapter-—Evansville, Indiana. P Alfred Bennet, 
oonville, Indiana; VP Charles Greene; S R. Charles May; T 
David L. Royalty, i318 N. Willow Road, Evansville, Indiana. 

Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. P Elmer L. Nor- 
ris, aot oo R arm ry . senso. Indiana; VP —_ 
Marshall; S R. S. Merkel; T Paul L. Carmichael, 525 N. Riley, 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana; H Carl Kardatzke. 

Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. P 

. M. Hardin, 435 N. Union Street, Lincoln, Illinois; VP Lester 
Miller; S Harry D. Lovelass; T Roy E. Diveley, 306 N. Linden 
Street, Normal, Illinois. 

Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. P A. R. Thiede, 

1852 Clermont Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; VP S. M. Cur- 





rent; S_ Robert Kapoor; 7 A T Alexander Georgiady, 625 S, 26th 
Street, Manitowoc, 


ha Lambda Field Cha ter For Wayne, Indiana. P Joseph N. 

Snir, Albion, | Indiana PtP Harry .S Charles W. Eick: 
hoff; T Charles jae iho. 1308 Home Avenue, Fort Wayne 
6, Indiana. 


ha Mu Field Chapege—fatayeste, Indiana. x Norri 
Alp’ > odland d, Indiana; VP Dean Smith; sj k Levy; 

Ralph W. Lefler, 115 W. Aro Avenue, Laieguten, ndi- 

ana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. P Frank R. Hickerson 

Al tnversit of Toleda Toledo, Ohio; VP Ernest Littleton; $ 

Edward Stevenson, University of Toledo, To- 

ledo, Ohio; Hf. Ww Whitmore. 


ha Omicron Field Chapter—State Teachers College, Deryoen. 
- ilinois. P Howard Hi f pnover, Effingham, I Tilinots; Age | 

Price; S Willie H. a a | Acasa, Eastern Illinois 

State Teachers Coll gy Eins 

ha Pi Field Cha eo--w-e Illinois. Sakis Stancliff, Aledo, 
Alfienois; PP Leo SC. C. McCormick; TC. 'C. Me: 

Cormick, Blandinsville, Tilinois. 


DISTRICT VI 
DOUGLAS G. GRAFFLIN, District Representative, Chappaqua, 


New York. 

STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Ham 
Rhode Island, New York Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Connecticut, District of Columb ia. 

Bera Campus Cuapter—Columbia University, New tod 27, 
New York. P Gordon Peterkin; VP Joseph Michaels; CS Don S. 
Newcomer, Teachers College, Columbia ne es Box 54 "528 
W. 120th Street, New York 27, New York ‘Don S. New- 
comer; T William Knife; S Gordon Mackevsies H Herbert 
Steele. 

Tueta Campus Cuarter—Cornell Univerett the Ithaca, New York; 
PC. K. Schultz; VP James Campbe 'S Lawrence Bo lan, 
Room 203, Stone Hall, wn Dateorsit Ithaca, New York; 
RS Lawrence Boylan; T W. A. Smith; ‘Asahel Woodruff. 

Iora Campus Cuapter—Harvard University, Cambrid 38, 
Massachusetts. P Raymond Green; VP Cyril Sargent; CS Dana 
M. Cotton, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts; RS Dana M. Cotton; T 

John W. Holt; H Albert S. Anthony. 


= Campus CuapTer—University of F Sean nice me 
Pennsylvania. P Clarence Long; VP George Cassler; $ 
Louis W. Korona, 963 — Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
RS ej W. Korona; 7 George McCormick; 5S Lawrence C 
Little; H John Worrall; Ed Harry Young. 

Ruo Campus Cuaprer—New York University, New York 3, New 
York. P Anthony J. Ferrerio; VP Leonard L. Strosbal cs 
Stephen G. Rich, P.O. Box B, yerons New goreny; XS Ezekiel 
Levy; T David C. Crockett; S Ira M. Kline; George 
Kessler. 

Tau Camrvs Cuarter—University of Popasvivania, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania. P Elmer C. Hoffman; VP Charles Hauber and 
William T. Kelly; CS George F. Stauffer, Eisenlohr Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4 
Pennsylvania; RS George F. Stauffer; T Matthew M. Jesner; % 
John H. Minnick; H yton E. Buell; Ed Clayton E. Buell. 

AtpHua Era Campus Fay ve onal om as University, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. P Andrew Strang; VP Deane Webber and 
F. Howard Strouse; CS Malcolm E. Mellott, Box 141, Temple 
University, Broad ‘and Hentgomery 4 Avenue, Philadel hia 22, 
ponnapevease: RS Roland B. Cassels; T Howard W cComb; 
_ - Dornfeld Owen; H Edward F. Paddock; Ed Harold 

uck, 

Atexa Lamapa Campus CHapter—Boston Gator Boston 
Massachusetts. P Bruce Jeffery; VP Francis ebster and 
Winston B. Keck; CS Ernest R. Spinney, ea ‘Exeter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts; RS Ernest R. Spinney; T John J. Van- 
tura. 

Atpua Pr Campus Cuarter—Rutgers University, New Bru 
wick id Jereey, P Ernest C. Witham; VP John A. McCarthy; 

homas Spitz, 406 Suterland "Road, Trenton 8, New 

_ Th omas A. Spitz; T Carolus T. Clark; E, F. 

H Alexis Klee; Ed Thomas Robinson and Clifford 


Massachusetts, 


— 
ersey, Delaware, 


Jersey; 

Schoofie; 
Graf. 

AtpHa Ruo Campus Cuaptrer—Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Maryland. P Chester H. — ~~ VP Howard E. 
Ziefle; CS Edward H. Goldstein, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more 7, Maryland; RS Edward H. Goldstein; T Nicholas R. 
De Cesare; S David E. Weglein; H Paul Carre; Ed Walter M. 

lier, 

Atpua Tau Campus Cuarpter—Pennsylvania State College, State 
follege Pennsylvania. P John K. Lumley; VP Charles Stoddart, 
{ri S$ William Howar Kieft, Room 109, Burrows Building 

ennsylvania State College, State College, spraytvemes FS RS 
William Howard Kieft; Charles J. Rowland; Marion R 
Trabue. 

ALpua Put Campus Cuaptrer—Syracuse Dplversity Syracuse 10 
New vou. P Richard C. Lenstaias VP John B. Bouchard; cs 
George Johnson, School of Re 200 Slocum Hall, 
soe hy University, Syracuse 10, New York; RS Roger F. 


Moran; T Donald W. Feller; S James E. Allen, Jr.; H William 
T. Melchior. 


Univeresy ff Ruste, Ruthie, 
New York. P Carlton L. Krathwohl; ‘hy Leighbody! 
C. td H. Lape, 176 Oxford yy uffalo 
York; RS Richard H. Lape; T Albert B. Buck: PChaties cee 


mn Mur 
Beta Gamma Campus CHa Uni frenaiin, 
Washington 6, D. : 
oy Harold G. *Crankshaw, sia 
ton 11, D. C.; RS Harold G 
ae arold Tax; Andrew 
Beta Epsiton Campus Fm tn vere pt Meryload, Cob 
lege Park Merviend. F Robert L. Smith; VP aopen E. aa 
erberg: CS Donald C. Hennick, University of land, 
lege ek Mas Maryland: RS apthen J. i, 7 Donald 


Brechbill ; 
Oo Golden? 
A, Field Chapters in this Vistrict. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, 
ment of Secondary Education, University of Atabems ni- 


versity, Ala 

STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Sareiinn, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, 

Pst Campus Gusgsen—Pealedy College, Nashville. a Tonneseys. 
P Harrell E. Garrison; V rhe ay paattes as Waylan 
Phillips, Box 302, George Fees llege, Nashville 4, +e 
nessee; RS Homer Coskrey; T eae Kegley; S Louis E. 
strong; H Rex C. Kidd. 

Atpua Beta Campus Cuarrer—University of x ia, Char. 
lotteovitie, Virginia. P J. L. neaster; Cale; cs 
R. Meade, Room D. abody Hall University of Yisgiaie, 
Charlottesville Viseiee RS RS John E. Reits; T . Meade; 

E. Swindler; H C. J on ky ‘Ed LA PE. 

in Kappa Campus ¥ Pear = Pons of Tennessee 
ville 16, Tennessee. P William Joseph Reardon, Jr.; VP = 
oo a French; CS Earl M. Ramer, Department of Education, 

Col of Education, University of Tennessee, 16 
en ys s Taylor Gentry; JT Earl M. Ramer; $ 
J. B. Kirkland. 

Avena XI Comey Cuapren—-Unieosaitg of Alabam _ 4 
sity, Alabama. P Lawrence L. Malone; VP Geor *M. 

L. Tennenet Lee, Jr., Box 861, University of Riabama, - 
lege of Education, University, Alabama, RS Thomas Alexan- 
deri, T L. Tennent Lee, Jr., S G. .Y¥ ; H Harvey M. 

raft. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuapter-—Louisiana State Valveret , Baton 
ee 3 jpuicions. PL. B. Lucky; VP Ralph L. "Qu inn; 

M. Harrison, College of Eéuesrion, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana Harrison; 
Long; S J. O. Pettiss; H E. G. aS arith. 

Beta Tueta Campus cuacsen-aereny of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. P Charles M. Clarke, 6 the 
Hall, RS To sio Chapel Hill, North Carolina; CS John O. Little- 
ton; R n ©. Littleton; 7 William H. Peacock; $ William E. 
ai cote, H Jj. Minor Gwynn. 

Alpha lota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. P W. A. Rei 

a ewe ie F's a mm Mississippi; L. M. Simms; 
Crain; Crain, Box 158, Clinton, Mississippi. 


Aupua Pst Campus CHAPTER 


ptzr—George Washington 
C. P Blake §, Root; VP Harold H. H 
Somer Pee Piva Ww 
“Crankshaw; Frank Stutz; 


. Hen- 
; Ed Manuel 





NOTICE TO 6,297 BROTHERS 


This is the last issue of the magazine to 
be mailed to members holding the 38th fiscal 
year card, until dues are received in the na- 
tional office for reinstatement. Check your 
card, and if in arrears, get in touch with your 
chapter at once with the necessary dues pay- 
ment for the 39th fiscal year, 1947-1948. 














Table 1.—Percentage of public-school revenue derived from 
State sources for the years indicated 
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1 Data for this year includes Federal Government aid and education foundation grants when 


such aid and grants were provided, 

2 New Jersey requires each county to levy a 2%-mill general property tax for schools and submit 
the proceeds to the State. 90 percent of the proceeds is immediately returned to the counties 
where collected. Hence only 10 percent of such revenue is “State” school revenue. For the years 
preceding 1934 it had all been included as State revenue. 

3 Includes a considerable sum received from the Federal Government from mineral and oil lease 


royalties within the State. 


Chart from “Financing Public Education, General Features of a Satisfactory State Plan,” U. S. Office of Education 
Leaflet 1947, No. 78. 





